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Theodore Roszak: September 3, 1939 


Anniversary 
a dilemma 


The following note, sent from. Warsaw 
and bearing the date September 2, 1939, 
was received by the London office of the 
Peace Pledge Union during the week 
following Hitler’s invasion of Poland: 


“TI should be obliged if you would 
forward particulars of any scheme 
you may have for the propagation of 
world peace. I enclose $d. stamp for 
a reply.” 


No doubt the message was in the way 
of a sick joke. And yet the little letter 
illuminates the most critical of pacifist 
dilemmas, one worth contemplating on 
this 25th anniversary of the calamity 
called World War IL. 


Pacifists and peace movements exist to 
stave off war and to lay the foundations 
of a non-violent social order. But what 
are they to do once the peace has been 
lost and war has descended upon them? 
Are they to close up shop and suspend 
operations? 

There has never been a standard pacifist 
answer to this question. Even among 
those who become conscientious objec- 
tors, not all refuse service absolutely. 
Many agree to do “alternative service” 
(e.g., as ambulance drivers), which is a 
perfectly defensible and honourable de- 
cision: in any major war there has 
always been enough to do in the way of 
picking up the pieces to justify the 
non-violent service of an army of COs. 


Other pacifists, especially in the years 
since Gandhi emerged as a leading 
figure, have recommended non-violent 
resistance in the face of aggression. In 
fact, during the war itself, Gandhi 
planned to practice satyagraha should 
the Japanese have invaded India. But 
neither in 1939 nor in our own day has 
there been anything approaching the 
preparation, the organisation, or the 
popular confidence non-violence would 
require to be realistic as public policy. 
And non-violence without preparation 
and disciplined mass organisation is apt 
to produce worse results than outright 
surrender. 


This does not, of course, mean that non- 
violence should be written off as an un- 
realistic proposition by those who now 
are committed to it. It does mean, how- 
ever, that pacifists - whether they be 
absolutist COs, purveyors of alternative 
service, or would-be satyagrahis - are 
not yet in possession of a programme 
that has any relevance to the act of 
war itself. 


Indeed, as one looks back now, nothing 
could seem more foolish and futile 
than the continuous demands of pacifists 
throughout the “ phoney war” period of 
1939-40 for an international conference 
to end the war. One wonders how a 
conference with the Axis powers at that 
point could possibly have avoided war 
except by resorting to even more out- 
rageous acts of appeasement than 
Munich had perpetrated. 


It is this simple fact of life - namely 
that one does not, in the words of the 


PPU’s sarcastic Polish correspondent, 
“ propagate world peace” before a divi- 
sion of Panzer tanks - that has given 
rise to the classic charge against the 
Pacifist position. In this imperfect and 
perhaps imperfectible world of tyranny 
and injustice (so runs the accusation) 
the renunciation of military force is not 
simply impractical; it is flatly immoral. 
For what would happen if everyone 
practised the pacifist’s irrelevant poli- 
tics? Who would defend the just against 
the unjust? Who - to give the charge 
more poignant specificity - would have 
saved innocent millions of men, women 
a ere from Hitler’s gas cham- 
ers? 


Of course, the war, if it did anything 
for those innocent millions, simply 
accelerated their destruction; for the 
Nazis’ programme of mass _ extermi- 
nation seems only to have got under 
way about 1943, when the tide of battle 
had turned against a desperate Ger- 
many. There was, as a matter of fact, 
much more the Western democracies 
(and the Soviet Union) could have done 
to protect Hitler’s persecuted minorities 
during the still-peaceful thirties than 
during the war years - had the defence 
of these unfortunates really been fore- 
most in their intentions. 


But this does not answer the accusation. 
It only indicates that there are political 
dilemmas for which neither love nor 
power provides a solution. Along these 
lines, it might be well for non-pacifists 
to recall that it was the Nazi occupation 
of Poland that precipitated the second 
World War. Yet - ironically - six years 
of warfare and the ultimate violence at 
man’s disposal served not to liberate 
the Poles, but only to change their 
oppressors. 


Let us, however, take up the fatal 
question: “What if an entire society 
practised the pacifist’s irrelevant polli- 
tics?” But doesn’t the question answer 
itself at once? Should any major power 
reach the point at which any large 
number of its citizens renounced on 
principle the use of violence, then we 
should be dealing with a transformed 
society. We should then have before 
us a society which was a positive force 
for peace - a society which knew how 
to use peace dynamically for the cor- 
rection of injustice and the resolution 
of conflict. 


The citizens of such a society might 
undertake their “alternative service” 
well before war approached, dedicating 
themselves to the sort of imaginative 
programme of relief, economic develop- 


The Warsaw ghetto 


ment, and technical assistance that 
creates peace among people. Such a 
society would even be capable of 
organised non-violent resistance in the 
face of aggression. Such a society would 
be able to redirect into constructive 
channels the qualities of heroism, per- 
sonal discipline, and idealism upon 
which, ultimately, the making of war 
is itself based. Far from being a help- 
Jess victim in a world of thieves and 
villains, such a society would be a con- 
tinuous source of reconciliation, useful 
work and inspiration. 


Obviously, there were no such societies 
in 1939. And there are none now. Which 
means that the objective situation con- 
fronting pacifists is not one which will 
always permit their politics to be “ rele- 
vant” in any direct and immediate way 
to the great international issues of our 
time. This is a painful position to 
occupy, but it is neither a dishonourable 
nor a useless position. It is simply and 
quite naturally the situation in which 
every movement for social reform has 
found itself in its early stages: a 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Cyprus 


Since I wrote my article on “The coming 
crisis in Cyprus” (Peace News, July 17) 
events appear to have confirmed the 
case I made out. The Greek-Cypriot 
blockade of the Turkish Cypriots was 
followed up by the Grivas offensive 
against the Turkish villages at the be- 
ginning of August. Within a few days 
the air force of metropolitan Turkey 
replied in kind. The fighting stopped. 
Enosis by force had failed and the 
Acheson plan for enosis (whether or 
not it inspired the Grivas offensive) ran 
into the ground because of that failure. 
Khrushchev _stepped up his diplomatic 
offensive. AKEL (the Cyprus communist 
party) took heart and Makarios (surely 
the political tightrope walker of the 
century) moved over to them just far 
enough to be able to propound a form 
of self-determination and enosis that 
defies, or seems to defy, Dean Ache- 
son. 


The result of the very equal balance 
between East and West in Cyprus is a 
condition that makes for the emergence 
of a move towards genuine independ- 
ence. In this sense the situation is 
much healthier than it has ever been. 
Cypriots have at least appeared on the 
stage themselves! The future of Cyprus 
will not now be decided exclusively in 
foreign capitals. 


The central problem is the real neutral- 
isation of Cyprus. A Cyprus that has 
any kind of military agreement with the 
Soviet Union or Egypt will be no more 
neutral than a Cyprus with British 
sovereign bases. 


Can Cyprus now make history and be 
the first state in the world to con- 
sciously opt out of the cold war? The 
evenness of the East-West balance and 
the insolubility of the Cyprus problem 
otherwise than by non-alignment, make 
Practical politics out of what would be 
idle utopianism in any other circum- 
stances. 

Public opinion in Cyprus has at last 
become a real factor in the situation. 
What hope is there that the notion of 
effective non-alignment might take root? 
It will certainly not be advocated by the 
leaders of AKEL and Makarios himself 
is ali the time playing politics rather 
than taking a principled stand. Is it 
not time that the Greek peace movement 
in Athens made its presence felt? A 
move for non-alignment coming from 
that quarter might make all the differ- 
ence in Cyprus. 

Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Peace action 


The work camp at Frodsham (reported 
in Peace News, August 14) has had 
more than local impact. I was on the 
work camp for three weeks and realised 
that this type of work is a very impor- 
tant way of communicating with the 
man in the street. 

Many of us in the “ban the bomb” 
movement have long since given up 
traditional forms of demonstration. We 
have realised that since we are trying 
to create peace, we should do just that. 
We have also realised that if this is 
successful, war will not have to be 
abolished as the inclination to emnity 
will have disappeared. 


Peace action is a new idea in peace- 
making, but its fundamentals are not 
original. It is based on one of the 
findings of modern psychological re- 
search, which is basically that even if 
nation states wanted to disarm there is 
so much fear and mistrust among 
people that it would be impossible. It 
is in order to break down this fear and 
mistrust that we are encouraging people 
in all nations and all walks of life to 
co-operate with each other and to try 
to understand their different points of 
po and help each other where pos- 
sible. 

Because I live in Wokingham I am 
intending to do this here. We already 
have the beginnings of a peace action 
group with seven volunteers. Our activi- 
ties here will include: decorating and 
gardening for old people; visiting the 
sick, the aged and the lonely; assisting 
the unemployed and homeless; providing 
adequate facilities for youth; giving 
encouragement and assistance to social 
misfits and trying to forge links between 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. jg extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by @rst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
tsements rate on application. 


Coming events 


A QUAKER VIEW OF THE BIBLE. Speaker: 
Ronald E. Walker. Friends House, Euston 
Road, N.W.1. Sunday 6 September at 6.30 p.m. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and Continental 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 
Brighton. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 


our advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1, 


4 September, Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, se 
St. Picnic lunch and discusston. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 


overseas. 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall. Meet- 
ing: ‘‘ Freedom for the ‘Alexander Eleven,’ new 
victims of South African Tyranny.'’ Speakers 
incl B, Desai, Franz Lee, Chris Arthur, Alex- 
ander Defence Cttee. 


LONDON W.C.2. 6 p.m. French Church, 
Leicester Pl Mass for world peace, followed 
by refreshments. and talk -by Anthony Wallich 
Clifford on ‘'The Simon Community,” in 
adjacent Charles Peguy centre, PAX. 


NGTON. 8 p.m. 54 High Street. CND 
erate meeting. speaker from National Council 


for Civil Liberties. 


5 September, Saturday 
IRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. 233 Bristol Road 
lcopner Priory Road), Flat 11. Working Group 
West Midlands Cttee of 100. 


LFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn. (opp C & A). 
bile mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 


Wokingham and similar sized towns in 
underdeveloped areas and behind the 
iron curtain. The aim in every case 
will be encourage the people of Woking- 
ham to realise their responsibilities to- 
wards their fellow men, wherever they 
may live. 

To carry out this work successfully I 
need information about people in need 
of assistance and more volunteers who 
are willing to help. The group at 
Wokingham are keeping in close touch 
with the Peace Action Centre in Frod- 
sham and we would like to contact 
people with similar ideas so that we can 
help them to do something in their own 
areas. We hope to organise a conference 
on peace action soon, perhaps in Decem- 
ber. I believe that this form of educa- 
tion for peace by example can be a 
dynamic new force in peacemaking. I 
should very much like to hear from 
anyone who is interested. 

Peter Allen, 

Avenue House, 

Chestnut Avenue, 

Wokingham, Berks. 


Canvassers wanted 


On September 8 I shall be starting my 
campaign in Woolwich West as prospec- 
tive Fellowship Party candidate. I am 
desperately short of experienced can- 
vassers. The need for cars, canvassers 
and friends able to distribute leaflets 
will grow when the polling date is 
announced. 

Since my main plank is unilateral dis- 
armament, this would seem to be a good 
area for pacifists and other unilateralists 
to distribute their leaflets during the 
next few weeks. All will be welcome in 
the effort to raise the anti-war vote from 
the 1,189 achieved in 1959. Mottingham, 
Eltham Park, Eltham Well Hall, Falcon- 
wood and New Eltham are _ stations 
within the constituency, with Kidbrooke 
the nearest to my home and committee 


room. 
Ronald S. Mallone, 
141 Woolacombe Road, 
London S.E.3. 


HOUSMANS fast cheap poster printing. 50 size 

aonneee aa for eh post free. Gadtations on 
St, S-day service. 5 Caled 

London N.l. ‘TER 4473. pine Ege 


INTRODUCTIONS to interesting new 
trial free. VCC, 34 Honeywell foe swt 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peac 
News during their holidays. Pre-packifie 
Christmas cards, ‘‘spring’’ clonic. despatch 
and general help. Fares and lunches paid 
ei day rridey Jae Awe to 9.30 p.m.) Write 

’ 9 all, aledonian R ; 
Ra eh aa oad, Kings Cross, 


WAR RESISTERS International welcomes gifts 


of foreign stamps 88 P. 
i [4 Pp ark Avenue, Enfield, 


Publications 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly 16s 


a@ year post free from Hous < 
5 Caledoman Road, London Na Bonnett 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace Noee 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 am. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Pl. Peace News selling. Contact David Lane 
1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. ‘ 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2 3-7 p.m. Outside South Africa 


He Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. Cttee of 
MANCHESTER. 11 a.m. to 2.30 p.m. North 


West Youth Campaign Annual Meeting. Rosalind 
Delmar, Mike Johnson, Dave Swaffer, Alan 
Rooney, Dick Nettleton. Adult supporters wel- 
comed to afternoon session. YCND. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
News selling. 


Carfax. Peace 


TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air mtg. Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


5-6 September, Sat-Sun 


GODSTONE, Surrey. Youth Forum: ‘Education 
in a peaceful society.’’ Food and accom pro- 
vided. 35s (students £1). Write to 39 Falcon- 
wood Road, Addington, Croydon. Caterham 
44950. CND. 


6 September, Sunday 


BLACKPOOL. 3 p.m. Demonstration on eve 
of TUC. March from Gynn Sq to meeting on 
South Shore. CND. 


7 September, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


8-13 Sept, Tues-Sun 


LONDON S.E.3. Every day 10 a.m. ta 8 p.m. 
141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke. Leaflet dis- 
tribution and canvassing for election. Ring 
LEE Green 6249. Fellowship Party. 


9 Sept, Wednesday 


EAST GRINSTEAD. 7.45 p.m. Small Parish 
Hall. Public meeting. Speakers: Labour and 
Liberal candidates, Conservative representa- 
tive, and Michael Howard for CND. 


LONDON W.1. 5.36 to 7p.m. Outside American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
Cttee of 100. 


10 September, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road. Walter Hall speaking on some- 
thing worth hearing. PPU. 


11 September, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. Flat 5, 16 Royal York Cres, 
Clifton. Jeffrey Bond on his recent Indian 
experience. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Holborn Central 
Library., Theobalds Road. Felix Greene speak- 
ing on various aspects of China's policy. 
Friends of China. 


12 September, Saturday 


ILFORD, 2.30 p.m. Outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100. 


LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. All-day leafieting, literature selling, 
canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellowship 
Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South Africa 


House, Trafalgar Sq. Poster vigil. Cttee of 
100. 
OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace 


News selling. 


TWICKENHAM. 1l1.a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
ham Junction. Open-air meeting. Michael 
Craft. Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 


ONE WORLD! One people! - on a basis of 
common ownership. The answer to war, 
world humger and the poverty of affluence. 
Send PO 2s 6d for basic pamphlet, sixtieth 
anniversary issue of the ‘‘ Socialist Standard 
and the following two issues to: dept PN, the 
Socialist Party of GB, 52 Clapham High St, 
London S.W.4. 


Accommodation vacant 


WHO WOULD LIKE to live in Suffolk country 
town? Small terrace house, furnished, su 
up to four people. £2. Marjoram, 43 Chal& 
Road, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 


Accommodation wanted 


PACIFIST STUDENT seeks accommodation in 
Blackheath/Lewisham area, Active peace cal: 
paigner. Peter Marsh, Hill End Farm, Twyning. 
Tewkesbury, Glos. 


SS 


12-18 Sept, Sat-Fri 


SEVENOAKS, Kent. Woodlands Holiday Camp. 
Summer school for students and Young 
Socialists: ‘‘ Strategy for Socialism in Britain 
and Europe.’ Many speakers. Send £1 deposit 
to B. Vester, 13 Keynsham Gdns, S.E.9. New 
Left Review and NALSO. 


13 September, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Hugh McKinlay: ‘ Baha'i Worl 
Faith. Order of the Great Companions. 


14 September, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group meeting. 


14 September onwards 


LONDON S.E.3. Every evening leafiet distribu- 
“on from 141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke 
(LEE 6249). Fellowship Party. 


15 September, Tuesday 


LIVERPOOL. 7.30 p.m. Crane Theatre. Public 
meeting, Anti-Apartheid. Michael Hamel and 
other speakers. 


16 Sept, Wednesday 


BRADFORD. 7.30 pm. Mechanics Institute, 
Seience Room. Film Show including “A Cry 


for Life,” wr ms é 
earn tee era ich Way the Wind, ete. 


LONDON N.9 8 pm. Congregational Ch. 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Myrtle See, report 
ing on the Borth conference. ‘‘Can we educate 
for non-violent living?” PPpu, 


LONDON W.1. 530 to 7 p.m. Outside American 


Embassy, Gro: 
Cttee oF 4 svenor Sq. Poster Picket. London 


17 September, Thursday 


LONDON N.W.1 7.30 
f. 4/30 Pm. St. Pancras Town 
Hall, National CND pre-election public meet- 


ing, Sneator 4 
Johnwernes "| Olive Gibbs, Ritchie Calder, 


21-24 Sept, Mon-Thur 


OXFORD. Wadham College. Oxfam residential 


conference, Contact P 
274 Banbury Road, oxforas ae 


27 September, Sunday 


BRADFORD. 2 p.m. Left Ciub, a Ramu st 
Day school. Adam Roberts” on a eeniion 
Defence.” Adm 1s. Details: A. South, 22 Park 
Grove, Bradford 9. CND. i 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 


Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name 
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‘As often as we achieve a 
goal, new goals will appear 


— Fidel Castro 


The second of Dave Dellinger’s articles 
about his recent visit to Cuba 


May Day In 


Havana 


It is both arrogant and provincial for 
residents of the United States to insist 
that the liberation of Cuba and other 
Latin American countries can only take 
lace - or for that matter can take place 
at all - if they adopt the same forms of 
economic and political organisation that 
were liberating for the eighteenth cen- 
tury American colohists under vastly 
different technological, social and 
political conditions. 
Ironically, the “popular assemblies” that 
take place regularly (usually once a 
week) in the Cuban factories, farms, 
co-operatives, schools, and housing pro- 
jects fulfill a grass-roots, democratic 
function similar to that formerly pro- 
vided in the United States by the New 
England town meeting. In conjunction 
with other institutions that are gradually 
evolving (but whose eventual character 
cannot be predicted with certainty) they 
constitute a far more effective and 
dynamic form of “democracy” or popular 
participation in decision-making than has 
existed in the United States for some 
time. 
But conveniently overlooking these 
assemblies (if indeed they know about 
them, so little interest do most of the 
critics show in what is actually happen- 
ing in Cuba) the American critics con- 
tinue to insist that there will be no 
democracy in Cuba until something 
similar to our presidential and congres- 
sional sweepstakes takes place. The 
Negro in Mississippi can’t vote. The 
Negro in New York can vote but (token 
exceptions aside) his vote can’t get him 
a house in a “white” neighbourhood, an 
education, job, or salary equivalent to 
those of a white person with comparable 
abilities. That eliminates 20 million 
Americans (almost three times the 
population of Cuba) from real democ- 
racy. Most of the rest of us can live in 
whatever neighbourhood we can afford 
and, in some states, can even rejoice 
in our right to vote for a socialist or 
other minority candidate, who, of course, 
has no chance of election since he inevit- 
ably Jacks the financial-industrial and 
mass-media backing necessary to make 
him a valid candidate. Finally in foreign 
policy the results of United States-style 
“democracy” impinge upon the Cubans 
in the form of economic blockade, 
attempted invasion, guerilla attacks, and 
pressure on other countries of the “Free 
World” not to trade with Cuba. 
As I watched Cubans stand in line 
waiting in the hot sun for buses, which 
are in short supply because the State 
Department will not allow Americans to 


sell Cuba either buses or replacement 
parts for the pre-revolutionary buses 
still on hand, I wondered what kind of 
a twisted mind it is that thinks it will 
win friends and infiuence people by 
denying them the chance even to buy 
necessities of life. Meanwhile buses are 
arriving from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Russia - and’of course from 
England, despite the anguished protests 
of the United States - and I wonder if 
Dean Rusk and President Johnson think 
that this contrast between American and 
socialist attitudes will turn the Cubans 
toward “democratic” capitalism. 


Is it any wonder that the Cubans, who 
feel free for the first time in their 
lives and have seen their freedom grow- 
ing through five years of revolution, are 
not in the least responsive to calls from 
American liberals and democratic 
socialists to model their institutions after 
those prevalent in the United States? 
No wonder they prefer to work out their 
own indigenous forms of political and 
economic organisation in accord with 
their own evolving experience. But this 
is the one item of democracy, the one 
aspect of the American heritage which 
neither the United States government 
nor most of the liberals and _ social 
democrats are willing for the Cubans 
to have: the right to carry out their 
own revolution in their own way. 


* * * 


My trip to Cuba at this time was occa- 
sioned by an invitation from the Cuban 
Government to attend the May Day 
celebrations in Havana. Notification was 
late and since I had been denied an 
American Passport in 1962 (and going 
to Cuba required special State Depart- 
ment validation as well), I was sceptical 
of the possibility of getting approval in 
time to get there by May 1, if indeed 
I could get permission at all. Accord- 
ingly, when I asked the Cuban chargé 
d'affaires in New York if the invitation 
would still hold if I found I could not 
get to Cuba until after May Day, he 
replied that he would have to check with 
his Government in Havana, since the 
purpose of the invitations was to enable 
visitors to see the impressive outpouring 
of people and demonstration of soli- 
darity on May Day. This struck me as 
a little corny. Patriotic observances and 
mass gatherings usually bore me, with 
their routine and irrelevant invocations 
of past glories. Or if they turn out to be 
emotional, they frighten me with their 
hate-filled orations and appeals to an 
irrational mystique. 


: 


Besides Fourth of July celebrations, I 
can remember some pretty ugly gather- 
ings in the United States and England 
that were called in the name of “the 
international solidarity of the prole- 
tariat.” Still, I thought I should try to 
make it for the First, if at all possible, 
since the tone of what happened then 
would provide an early clue to what had 
happened to the revolution. If it had 
become as much a matter of stereotyped 
slogans and hysterical] conformism as I 
tended to suspect, I might as well get 
a preview at once. Besides, it seemed 
to me that a such a celebration was 
bound to be largely military, and as a 
pacifist I thought I had better face up to 
that problem from the very beginning 
of my trip. 

My application for a validated passport 
was handled promptly and with extreme 
courtesy by the State Department. I 
received the necessary documents in 
about a week and when May Day arrived 
found myself sitting in the reviewing 
stands, close enough to the speakers’ 
platform to have heard Fidel Castro 
without the loudspeakers. 


The first minor surprise was that the 
ceremonies began exactly on time (quite 
different from the last time I heard 
Fidel speak in Havana) with the firing 
of a 21-gun salute and the release of an 
equal number of doves of peace. This 
was the closest thing to militarism that 
was to take place during the next two 
and a half to three hours. Only near 
the end of the parade was there a very 
brief display of what I gathered were 
anti-aircraft rockets and, later, the 
appearance of the first group of con- 
scripts under Cuba’s new conscription 
law, marching hand in hand with their 
mothers. There might have been some- 
thing else military that I missed, but if 
so it was completely dwarfed by the 
jubilant workers, male and female - most 
of them with the faces of the obviously 
honest and long-suffering poor, and many 
carrying their youngsters or leading 
them by the hand - and the eager 
scholarship students and other young 
people, whose joy and pride showed 
more in their exuberant smiles and 
gestures than in any highly trained or 
co-ordinated manner of walking. 

The motif of the parade was the cele 
bration of the first five years of the 
revolution: the Year of Independence, 
the Year of Agricultural Reform, the 
Year of Education, the Year of Organisa- 
tion, and the Year of Economy. There 
was no mistaking that this was a day of 
heartfelt thanksgiving for the fruits of 
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the revolution, the kind of communal 
thanksgiving that never takes place any 
more in the United States, though we 
have a day set officially aside for that 
purpose. And it was a day of determina- 
tion as well, determination, as Fidel 
expressed it, on the one hand to press 
ahead to new accomplishments and, on 
the other hand, never to surrender to 
the imperialists no matter how great the 
military odds in their favour might be. 
This is part of what he said: 


“On a day like this, we can see how 
far we have advanced. ... Does this 
mean that we are satisfied? No. 
That we have already accomplished 
enough? No. Quite the contrary. 
What we have already accomplished 
will help us to reach higher achieve- 
ments . . . Perhaps we will never feel 
proud, perhaps we will never be satis- 
fied and the people will always have 
newer and newer aspirations, newer 
and newer things to be done. For- 
tunately life gives us this incentive, 
the incentive of having many things 
ahead to accomplish, many things to 
achieve. And if on one occasion our 
incentive was to end illiteracy, later 
it was to have every worker reach the 
sixth grade, and after that it will be 
to have every citizen complete second- 
ary education. And as often as we 
achieve a goal, new goals will 
appear. 


“We can say that we have not wasted 
time. Some people accused the 
revolution of moving too fast. We 
were in a hurry because we had lost 
more than fifty years ... and there 
fore each year has to be multiplied. 
Every single year of the revolution 
must represent several years of pro- 
gress.” 


And, when he spoke on the nature and 
extent of the Cubans' determination 
never to surrender, he was interrupted 
many times by shouts and applause: 


“The imperialists are buying them- 
selves the worst problem of their lives. 
I am not speaking of international 
problems. I don’t want anyone to 
think that if we speak out clearly, 
that if we speak out with dignity, we 
are doing so because we have a feeling 
of impunity, that we are doing it at 
the expense of other people, at the ex- 
pense of the friendship and solidarity 
of the Soviet Union. No, when we speak 
in this way we speak for Cuba, and 
we speak in the name of Cuba. We 
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Is your theatre really necessary? 
an open letter to Emile Littler 


DEAR Mr. LITTLER, 


Your attack on the so-called “season of 
cruelty” at the Aldwych Theatre has 
certainly brought you a lot of publicity. 
Most of it has been hostile. You have 
been lectured on theatre history by The 
Observer, abused as a philistine in the 
New Statesman, and told by The Guard- 
ian that in a violent age, when public 
attitudes to sex have changed, the 
attitude of the Society of West End 
Theatre Managers should change as well 
- an argument, incidentally, which sug- 
gests that if putting Jews in gas cham- 
bers were to become fashionable again, 
the West End Theatre Managers ought 
to be prepared to join in the fun. 
More embarrassingly, your “real 
motives” have been exposed. It seems 
that an economic struggle is going on 
between the commercial West End and 
the subsidised “art” companies (the 
Royal Shakespeare and the National 
Theatre), and that the subsidised 
theatres are winning. Hence, it is sug- 
gested, your attempt to discredit the 
latter. 

Most of the arguments used against you 
seem to me to be unanswerable. Serious 


theatre has always explored man’s basic 
situation, which has, throughout history, 
involved the handling of violence and 
sex. Moreover, after Pilkington, it is a 
bit late in the day to make generalis- 
ations about giving the public plays 
which they have no desire to see (what 
is the public?), particularly when these 
plays are often playing to 70% audi- 
ences. 

What concerns me much more, however, 
is the fact that these sensible arguments 
are unlikely to make any impression on 
you. For what is so striking about your 
protest against violence is the extremely 
violent language in which it is made. 
You describe the plays at the Aldwych 
as “dirt,” “ disgusting ” and “ absolutely 
filthy and unnecessary.” You object 
particularly to “the portrayal of sex 
maniacs or people who are physically or 
mentally deformed,” and you say that 
the plays are “entirely out of keeping 
with our public image and with having 
the Queen as our patron.” . 

I think you must agree, on reflection, 
that this is scarcely the language of 
reasonable criticism. It is, in fact, full 
of generalised feeling, and depends, for 


its effect, on a succession of vaguely 
emotive words and phrases (“ dirt,” 
“disgusting,” “sex maniacs,” “the 
Queen ”). Moreover, the plays are not 
simply filthy but “absolutely” filthy 
and “entirely” out of keeping: the un- 
controlled adverbs have little meaning, 
but serve to demonstrate the strength 
of your anger. 

If I say that the language used closely 
resembles that of Hitler, I am not trying 
to make a cheap point. But turn to any 
of Hitler’s speeches denouncing the 
Jews, and you find the same epithets of 
squalor and ugliness conferred upon the 
enemy, linked with a vague appeal to 
popular morality. Language, for Hitler, 
was a form of violence, not an attempt 
to communicate ideas. I can’t help feel- 
ing that in your anger, and from the 
best of intentions, you have slipped over 
yourself into the cruelty you are con- 
demning. (Is it, for example, “normal” 
to be disgusted by people who are 
physically and mentally different?) 
The New Statesman, of course, is con- 
tent to say of the “glib reading that 
the denouncer has his problems” that 
“in the present case this explanation 


Editorial 


The end of the Dixiecrats? 


The selection of Hubert Humphrey by 
the Democratic national convention as 
Lyndon Johnson's vice-presidential run- 
ning mate is a welcome event, and just 
a little surprising. With Barry Gold- 
water as his opponent, President John- 
son has scarcely to worry that very 
many of his liberal supporters will 
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minority possessed of right instincts and 
bright ideas, but lacking the force of 
numbers. 


To be sure, the peace movement - unlike 
the labour movement and socialist move- 
ment and anti-slavery movement - works 
against a deadline ... an unspecified 
deadline, but a deadline whose inter- 
vention will crush all our efforts with 
a brutal finality. It is really quite futile, 
I think, to try guessing how much dis- 
tance lies between ourselves and it. 
There are no short cuts to human pro- 
gress; we must hope for the time we 
need to do the necessary job, Peace 
politics remains essentially a politics of 
agitation and education, for the revolu- 
tion it seeks must transpire in the minds 
and consciences of millions. 


The dedicated and misunderstood few 
who withheld their support or service 
from the war made their small contri- 
bution to that revolution. For they were 
able to maintain the moral radicalism 
and the independence of mind to criti- 
cise the allied war effort for its own 
tyrannies, excesses and_ self-righteous 
cruelty. They were able to grasp and 
express dramatically the tragic irony of 
the saturation bombings and of Hiro- 
shima. If the Second World War at its 
beginning found the pacifists without a 
realistic response to the act of aggres- 
sion, it finished leaving the military 
with a response so increasingly indis- 
criminate that it approached suicidal 
dimensions. 
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desert to vote Republican or sit idly by 
and risk a victory on the part of the 
reactionary senator from Arizona. 

It might have been expected, then, that 
Johnson, shrewd political broker that he 
is, would have sought a running mate of 
a more conservative stripe in order to 
guard his right flank against defections. 
But it is Senator Humphrey whom John- 
son has chosen, a public figure with a 
considerably stronger liberal reputation 
than the President himself possesses. 
Humphrey was one of the administra- 
tion’s key managers in guiding the 
recent civil rights act through the 
Senate. He has long been one of the 
Congress’s leading authorities on dis- 
armament and was a strong backer of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency when it was fighting its way 
toward official approval in the Congress. 
He is also among the few American 
politicians who can pass muster as an 
“egg-head”. He has only recently 
brought forth a book (The Cause is 
Mankind, published by Praeger) and has 
contributed articles from time to time 
to periodicals as advanced in their views 
as the Progressive. f 

Over the past few years, since he be- 
came his Party’s majority whip in the 
Senate, Humphrey's brand of indepen- 
dent Minnesota progressivism has 
seemed to grow much more moderate 


and much less outspoken. His once 
prominent, dissenting voice has seemed 
stifled by party loyalty. Still, it is as 
a fiery, crusading left-winger that most 
Americans probably continue to regard 
him. And because of this, his addition 
to the Democratic ticket makes his 
party’s contrast with that of Senator 
Goldwater all the more marked. 

It seems almost inevitable in our 
modern mass democracies that such 
differences between political opponents 
are left to exist largely at a purely 
symbolic and rhetorical level. Issues of 
substance are seldom joined. But if the 
extraordinarily pronounced contrast be- 
tween this year’s two national tickets 
can be skilfully exploited by American 
left-liberals (as it is bound to be by 
the radical right wing) the 1964 elec- 
tions may force the southern Dixiecrats 
into the Republican camp and draw 
moderate Republicans (for example, the 
New York senators Keating and Javitts, 
who have already deserted Goldwater) 
into the Democratic fold. Such a re- 
alignment of the parties has long been 
the hope of the American Left, which 
has continually found its desire for 
intelligent political discussion and social 
reform hamstrung by the inordinate 
influence of a reactionary southern fac- 
tion within the Democratic Party and 
within the Congress. 


will not do.” It announces that “the 
main cause of the trouble is money,’ 4§ 
if bringing the argument back to an 
economic and therefore rational level 
can satisfactorily explain everything. 


Yet the fact remains that something 
has disturbed you enough to drive you 
to denunciations which are violent, and 
which are, moreover, public renuncla- 
tions of decisions you have accepted In 
private. (Surely, the rational thing to 
do would have been to resign from the 
Royal Shakespeare’s executive council 
before making your attacks.) It is this 
disturbance, which reveals itself in your 
assault on language, that is really im- 
portant. 


The New Statesman seems to assume 
that if money is the cause, we can forget 
about the denouncer’s personal pro- 
blems. But what if this concern for 
money, and this economic structure to 
which it belongs, should turn out, after 
all, to be not simply the result of class 
history, but closely involved with the 
violence inside all of us, a violence 
which at times erupts into the kind of 
feelings you display? This is what the 
Marat/Sade play, to which you object, 
is exploring. It is an exploration which, 
faced with the H-bomb, we might do 
well to examine. 


For in pointing out your violence, I am 
not suggesting that you are an odd pro- 
blem to be solved. If I recognise your 
anger, it is because I recognise the 
symptoms in myself. What it seems 
important for us to know and under 
stand is that you and I and Canon 
Collins and Khrushchev and Johnson 
and all the human beings into whose 
hands has come the power of ultimate 
destruction are creatures behind whose 
apparent lucidity a storm of incompre 
hensible and at times uncontrolled pas 
sion is raging. 

Your description of these plays as ‘“ un- 
necessary” reminds me that Peter 
Brook, the director of Marat/Sade, an- 
nounced some time ago his search for a 
theatre of necessity - a theatre that 
are become one of the essentials to 

e. 


It would be silly to suggest that Marat/ 
Sade is this. But insofar as being willing 
to look honestly and lucidly at our own 
violence may be the first step towards 
transforming it into something creative, 
el a is moving towards the neces- 
Which is why I must hope, Mr Littler, 
that you don’t succeed in putting a stop 
to the exploration of an area of expert- 
ence that could well decide whether or 
te a go on having any theatre seasons 

all. 

Yours sincerely, 

ALBERT HUNT. 
ede Hunt reviews Marat/Sade oppo- 
site. 
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Outside the wheel 


At the time of the unpleasantness in the 
Suez Canal area, someone wrote to the 
Daily Express with the bright suggestion 
that Britain’s enemies could be readily 
distinguished by the fact that their 
names traditionally ended in “er” - viz, 
Kaiser, Hitler and Nasser. 


The same person, or his spiritual de- 
scendant, has now written to the Express 
with a slightly different thesis - that the 
bearded people cause all the trouble, 
to wit Ho Chi Minh (after a fashion), 
Castro and Makarios. He forgot to 
mention Marples. 

I have been combing my brains, or 
racking them, or whatever it is you do 
to brains, trying to think of a crushing 
alternative to these theses. But it’s no 
good trying; the mad people can always 
outwit you. Only the other day some 
psychologist told us that Khrushchev had 
had the U2 plane shot down because he 
identified it with a thieving cat which 
he once saw his mother kill. 

Now a friend of mine has a hamster 
which lives in a cage containing one of 
those ferris wheel affairs. The hamster 
is supposed to get inside the wheel and 


run round, giving itself exercise. What 
this particular hamster does is try to 
climb up the outside of the wheel; this 
means that on the rare occasion when 
he gets his fourth foot off the ground 
on to the wheel, he falls flat on his 
back. 

I haven’t yet worked out all the implica- 
tions of this parable, but it is clear that 
the hamster (who is whiskered, if not 
bearded, and whose name ends in “er”, 
you notice) is identifying himself with 
a long line of dictators who have tried 
to master an impossible world and ended 
up on their backs. Bruce and the spider 
have got nothing on this cautionary little 
tale. I shall sel] it for a million pounds. 

* # * 

The Homeless in Britain Fund of 
Christian Action will be the beneficiaries 
of a harp recital to be held in the 
Wigmore Hall, Wigmore Street, W.1 on 
Monday September 14 at 7.30 p.m. The 
harpist is Mildred Dilling, who has been 
described by the Viennese Neuer Kurier 
as ‘“‘one of the few masters of this 
magical instrument.” Tickets from 
Christian Action, CIT 3747/4759, or the 


Wigmore Hall box office, WEL 2141; 
prices range from 5s to £1. 
* * 


New sophistication in the technique of 
non-violence: “In Lucknow yesterday 
the police, showing unusual subtlety, 
arrested everybody in one group of 
demonstrators outside the state Assem- 
bly except its leaders, whose attempts to 
clamber on board the Black Marias to 
join their ‘martyred’ comrades were 
politely turned aside.” - The Times, 
August 26, 1964. 
* * » 
The quote of the year has just come 
my way. I found it in Tuli Kupferberg’s 
publication Yeah 9, and it stems from a 
report in the New York Times on 
February 28 of a statement said to have 
been made by the Greek Prime Minister, 
George Papandreou, to an unidentified 
ambassador of ‘‘ an allied great power.” 
“Conflict between Greece and Turkey 
under present circumstances would be 
madness,” said Mr Papandreou. “If, 
however, Turkey opens the door of the 
geajouse and enters, we shall follow 
er.” 
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“The Second World War presented a mirror to the human condition 
which blinded anyone who looked into it. For if tens of millions were 
killed in concentration camps out of the inexorable agonies and con- 
tradictions of super-states founded upon the always insoluble con- 
tradictions of injustice, one was then obliged also to see that no matter 
how crippled and perverted an image of man was the society he had 


created, it was nonetheless his creation 


. and if society was so 


murderous, then who could ignore the most hideous of questions about 


his own nature? 


“What the liberal cannot bear to admit is the hatred beneath the skin 
of a society so unjust that the amount of collective violence buried in 
the people is perhaps incapable of being contained, and therefore if 
one wants a better world one does well to hold one’s breath, for a 


worse world is bound to come first... .’ 


J 


Norman Mailer: The White Negro. 


“Between 1797 and 1811, the Director of the Charenton Asylum, 
Monsieur de Coulmier, established regular theatrical entertainments 
in his clinic as part of the therapeutic treatment of his patients. De 
Sade, an inmate of Charenton from 1803 until his death in 1814, wrote 
and directed many of these entertainments, and it became fashionable 
in Paris to visit the asylum, as much to watch the louche antics of the 
lunatics as to watch the performance. These facts are the starting 


point of Peter Weiss’s play.” 


Weiss’s Marat/Sade play seems to be 
centred around a debate about the 
nature of man. The protagonists are 
Marat, who believes that changing socl- 
ety can change human beings, and de 
Sade, who sees individual man as evil 
and violent, and can therefore no longer 
believe in political action. 


The debate is wordy and inconclusive. 
Morcover, it is conducted almost entirely 
in abstract terms. By far the most 
coherent statement is made by Marat, 
when he goes a long way towards ex- 
plaining the failure of the French 
Revolution by exposing its bourgeois 
origins. This analysis is so lucid that 
Marat’s itchy skin and de Sade’s reflec- 
tions about man seem irrelevant. But if 
this is what Weiss intended, it conflicts 
with the presentation of de Sade, who 
draws the audience’s sympathy, and with 
his speech at the end (written into the 
English version with Weiss’s approval) 
to the effect that any meaning or none 
can be drawn from the play. This seems 
to me an intellectual evasion. It amounts 
to saying, man is evil; there’s nothing 
to be done; so nothing matters. 


In Peter Brook's production, which is 
the first, triumphant product of the ex- 
periment that has been going on at the 
Royal Shakespeare, this debate becomes 
an at times irritating incidental. This is 
largely because of the way Marat is 
played. All the other characters are 
lunatics playing at being important 
people; but we never have the sense that 
Marat is anybody but the real French 
politician. And this is confusing, for the 
true content of this production is not 
debate but charade. Just as, last year, 
Joan Littlewood used a pierrot show to 
tell the story of the First World War, 
Brook now uses the theatrical games at 
Charenton to explore the theme of 
violence. The result is a communication 
that would be impossible in any other 
medium. 


The sense of imprisoned violence is 
present even before the play begins, in 
the set which Sally Jacobs has given 
Brook as his raw material. It faces you 
as you go into the theatre. The stage is 
huge, and almost bare, surrounded by 
grey, sickly walls. In the centre there 
is a huge circle of wooden gates that 
are shut down over baths sunk into the 
ground. At the front there are two 
other gated holes, which later become 
sewers into which heads roll, and 
through which blood is poured, red and 
blue. Inside the circle is an object 
covered by a sheet; this turns out to 
be Marat’s bath. 


On to this bare stage, with the house 
lights still up, wander the inmates of 
the asylum, more than a score of them. 
They are dressed in pale, sickly grey, 
ragged uniforms. Some are bandaged. 
Some are cripples or have twitches. One 
has his arms bound in a strait-jacket. 
Amongst them are one or two warders 
in darker uniforms. The inmates instal 
themselves slowly on the stage, as if 
allowing themselves to begin to feel at 
home. They are completely self-absorbed 
with none of that “look at me” quality 
which characterises most bit part acting 
in Britain. Brook slowly allows their 
presence, their simply being on the 
stage to create its own image of im- 
prisonment, loss and bewilderment. 


This grey sickness is splashed here and 
there with colour and gaiety. It is sup- 
plied by the director of the asylum and 
his wife and daughter, who sit elegantly 
at the side of the stage as spectators; by 
a herald in a blue uniform, who acts 
throughout as a master of ceremonies; 


Aldwych Theatre Programme. 


and by four singers in coloured sacks, 
comic red hats, and clown-like masks. 
They, together with the leading “actors” 
are presented by the herald in couplets 
full of elegant banality, and labouredly 
ingenious rhymes. Ian Richardson, who 
Plays the herald, is gay and detached, 
so that the violence and the terror are 
constantly thrown into sharp focus. 


This initial contrast - between colour 
and greyness, gaiety and torment, eleg- 
ance and horror - introduces at once 
the method of the play. Everything that 
happens springs from the basic truth 
that we are seeing major historical 
events faithfully portrayed - by lunatics. 
The result is a constant shifting of 
levels. Thus, at one point, the patients 
re-enact the guillotine. Using old tin 
cans for sound effects, and red and blue 
paint for blood, they line up one by 
one by a hole in the ground and leap 
in. As a climax they throw in a dummy 
covered with decorations. We see viol- 
ence distanced, as if in a game. Only 
the players of the game are themselves 
violent: the macabre, comic scene ends 
with an outburst from the patients 
themselves, who run screaming about 
the stage. 


Or again - there is at times a complete 
contrast between the situation as we 
see it, and the roles the patients are 
playing out. So Charlotte Corday has a 
lover, strictly platonic. He is young and 
noble and has to talk romantic love. 
Only we can see that he is in fact 
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obsessed with Corday’s body. As he ex- 
presses his purity, his hands reach un- 
controllably for her skirt or neckline, 
and he has to be held back by warders. 
At the climax of their love affair, he 
advances towards her with a romantic 
gesture - and is held back by chains 
which clank from his wrists. The play 
is full of such images: Marat is crowned 
as a premature Bonaparte - he stands 
like an emperor, and scratches under 
the white sheet. The girl who plays 
Corday - activist, assassin - is a patient 
who suffers from sleeping sickness and 
spends much of the play asleep on the 
stage. (She is superbly played by Glenda 
Jackson, the Keeler of the Theatre of 
Cruelty.) 


In the same way, there is a shifting of 
time, so that past and present become 
interchangeable. The patients re-enact a 
procession by the poor of Paris, a revo- 
lutionary demonstration. “We want a 
revolution - now!” they sing - only as 
they sing the “now” spills over into 
the present, and they become prisoners 
demanding their liberation. Whenever, 
throughout the play, the director of the 
asylum complains about the subversive 
quality of the work, the herald always 
points out that the play is about events 
in the past; that society is now much 
better ordered, much more civilised, 
and that what is described is remote. As 
he says this, we see warders fighting 
with patients, and a man in a strait- 
jacket rolling about the stage. 


de Sade 


IE pH CDT 


Clive Revill as Marat 
(photo by Morris Newcombe) 


This element of charade is not just a 
stage gimmick, like the mimes in The 
Royal Hunt of the Sun. It is essential 
to Brook’s - and Weiss’s - vision of 
human experience. Their concept of 
reality emerges from the dramatic form 
of the play. 


It is a concept which is most clearly 
hinted at in two images - the image of 
Charlotte Corday herself, and of the 
society we see at the end of the play. 
Corday, as I have said, is played by a 
patient suffering from sleeping sickness. 
The effect of this quality of withdrawal 
in her playing - playing against the 
lines - is to isolate the historic acts we 
are seeing from any element of “ cos- 
tume narrative,” and make us see them 
in a clear, lucid way. 


But at the same time, the social action 
becomes entangled, in the course of the 
charade, with the inner, personal emo- 
tions of the patient herself. Having 
played coldly, sleepily, in complete 
abstraction, the girl raises her dagger, 
and suddenly begins to scream. She is 
no longer an actor in a charade. She is 
a violent individual, intent on killing. 

What the image does is suddenly to 
illuminate the connection between a 
violent society and the violence of the 
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Alice Lenshina, prophet 
of the Lumpa church 


Andrew Roberts writes from 
Northern Rhodesia 


THE LUMPA 
TRAGEDY 


Northern Rhodesia’s relatively smooth 
transition to independence (Peace News, 
May 29) has been tragically marred by 
the recent conflict between the Govern- 
ment and members of the Lumpa 
church. At least 400 people have been 
killed, and many more wounded, leav- 
ing scars in the nation that will not 
heal quickly. The prophet of the Lumpa 
church, Alice Lenshina, has given her- 
self up, and appealed to her followers 
to obey the Government, but it is not 
ie clear how effective this appeal will 
e, 


In general, the British press appears to 
have commended Dr Kaunda, the Prime 
Minister, for showing firmness in a most 
trying situation. Only the Daily Tele- 
graph has irritated Kaunda into justify- 
ing his forceful action against the 
Lumpa church. One may suspect that 
the Telegraph’s disapproval arose not 
only from a decent revulsion against 
the bloodshed but also from a general 
antipathy to black nationalist govern- 
ments in Africa and a readiness to 
accuse them of strong-arm methods 
against their critics and opponents. 
Nevertheless, no one should be com- 
placent about so terrible a conflict, and 
the circumstances deserve the attention 
of anyone sympathetic to the cause of 
African independence, yet anxious for 
the future of dissenting groups and at 
the same time concerned with the 
theory of non-violence. 


The Lumpa church was founded several 
years ago by Alice Lenshina, an illiter- 
ate woman, now in middle age, who 
claimed to have died and to have re- 
turned to earth after being told by God 
to preach against witchcraft. She left 
the Church of Scotland mission con- 
gregation in Chinsali district, a fairly 
remote area in the north-east of N. 
Rhodesia, and with other Presbyterian 
renegades created a new organisation 
which soon acquired a large following. 
There are branches of the Lumpa 
church in the Copperbelt as well as in 
Chinsali and other parts of the north 
and east. Generalisation about the 
church as a whole is dangerous, and my 
remarks here must be taken to refer to 
what is known of the church in Chinsali. 
The Lumpa church was _ originally 
favoured by African nationalists as an 
anti-European movement, but Lenshina 
firmly forbade her followers to take any 
part in politics: they were to seek their 
rewards in heaven. In general, Len- 
shina’s church much resembled those of 


some other prophets in Bantu Africa 
(not to mention others elsewhere). In 
such churches, offshoots of the missions, 
visions or other forms of direct revela- 
tion tend to supplant the authority of 
scripture, stress is laid on anti-witch- 
craft measures (the perplexities and 
frustrations of social change being com- 
monly ascribed to witches, whom the 
missions, of course, ignore), and a more 
or less puritanical standard of behaviour 
is demanded of adherents. Usually - and 
this is to some extent true of the Lumpa 
church - the Christian content of belief 
shrinks to the use of a few names in 
prayer and ritual and the outline of a 
dogma of salvation. This is almost inevit- 
able in a largely illiterate group, and 
persecution or other obstructions may 
serve to drive the sect yet further away 
from the parent church and towards a 
greater absorption of traditional reli- 
gion. 

This is not, of course, to say that a 
movement like Lenshina’s is simply a 
“return to the jungle” or a “ regression 
to barbarism.” No less than a national- 
ist party, it is a form of response to the 
social changes arising from contact with, 
and rule by, Europeans, and as such it 
is conditioned by these changes to em- 
body some methods, assumptions and 
aspirations which are quite new and 
non-traditional. The main point in any 
such response is that Africans should 
fee] themselves, rather than Europeans, 
in control over the speed and direction 
of change. 


Indeed, it is their basic affinity, as non- 
traditional movements, which has 
brought the Lumpa church and UNIP 
(now the governing party) into such 
bitter conflict. The Lumpa church has 
no basis of legitimation comparable to 
that of traditional groups at odds in one 
way or another with modern nation- 
building - whether these groups be 
states, as in Ghana, Nigeria or Uganda, 
or ethnic groups, such as the Kabylie of 
Algeria, or the tribes supporting KADU, 
the opposition in Kenya. No less than a 
young nationalist party, a group such 
as the Lumpa church must compete for 
recognition among _ institutions  sanc- 
tioned by tradition - such as chieftain- 
ship - or by effective power - such as a 
colonial regime. 

Lack of such sanctions has obliged both 
UNIP and the Lumpa church to be 
aggressive in making their claims. The 
Lumpa church is not a proselytising 
movement so much as the association 


of an “elect,” and like chiliastie sects 


in mediaeval and Reformation Europe it 
has expressed its apartness from a 
doomed world in a puritanical moral 
code and a refusal to render unto 
Caesar. Confronting Lenshina’s “ elect ” 
is UNIP’s assertion of universality: its 
insistence, as with other dominant 
parties in Africa, that it is not a party 
in the Western sense but a _ nation- 
building organisation (ideally, it is the 
nation), and as such has a natural claim 
to the allegiance of all Zambians. 


The confrontation of two such irrecon- 
cilable forces was bound to be specially 
intense in an area, such as Chinsali, 
where modern ways have made only 
partial, and not always coherent, in- 
roads into the traditional social order. 
Tribal factors are unimportant, except 
insofar as the Bemba, the main tribe 
in the region and among whom the 
Lumpa church emerged, have a fierce 
pride and a reputation for obstinacy. 
But loyalties to the new order, such as 
UNIP represents, are liable to be inter- 
preted with a sometimes drastic sim- 
plicity, and local party officials, working 
hard to sustain the momentum of anti- 
colonial solidarity as independence ap- 
proaches, cannot stand aside from the 
current of popular opinion. ; 

For the “totalitarianism” of an African 
nationalist party in power can be a two- 
way process. Partly, it is due to the 
definite policy aims of its leaders, eager 
to mobilise resources for rapid social 
improvement, But it is also partly forced 
on the leaders from below: if people 
are to be drawn away from dependence 
on old values and methods and towards 
a wider society, they must feel they are 
moving together. To exaggerate, if they 
must be innovators, they must yet be 
able to feel themselves conformists. 

At all events, it is clear that the recent 
conflict sprang mainly from local fric- 
tion among simple people with a con- 
fused and ignorant, if nonetheless firmly 
held, notion of what they themselves 
supported. Kaunda has admitted that 
during the general election in October 
1962, there may have been intimidation 
of Lenshina followers by UNIP. There 
is no doubt that, till the end of the 
Central African Federation last year, 
membership of UNIP made life very 
much easier, to say the least, for any- 
one in a UNIP-dominated area such as 
the Chinsali district. Kaunda’s sincerity, 
and that of other UNIP leaders and 
officials, in subsequently seeking a 


modus vivendi with Lenshina need not 
be questioned; but it would be naive to 
assume that UNIP is, or was, strong 
enough to control and moderate the 
actions of its followers in a critical 
situation. And it may now be doubted 
whether either Government or UNIP 


had taken the measure of the Lumpa 
faith. 


In an environment of hostility, if not 
indeed of continuing intimidation, the 
Lumpa church in the Chinsali area drew 
more and more in upon itself, Without 
seeking the necessary official approval, 
Lenshina followers gathered to live in 
their own villages, which they surround- 
ed with stockades and ditches planted 
with stakes - thus evoking the days of 
Slave-raiding still sharp in the memory 
of a few old men. About a year ago, 
Lenshina forbade the children of her 
followers to attend school. These overt 
expressions of distrust and rejection of 
society naturally inflamed the local 
people, as well as hampering the dis- 
trict administration, and any incident 
involving a Lenshina follower with an 
outsider was liable to end in violence. 
Several people were killed in disturb- 
ances early this year, and it became 
clear that, in Chinsali, the Lumpa 
church would countenance neither sup- 
port of political parties nor compliance 
with the orders of the local police. 

On June 30 this year two African 
policemen were killed while trying to 
enter a Lumpa village, and on about 
July 25 a European police officer was 
similarly killed. It seems probable that 
by this time Lenshina herself had no 
Proper control over her subordinates; 
while she - with God - remained the 
reputed source of authority, that auth- 
ority was increasingly exercised by the 
deacons of the church. On or about 
July 23, these men seem to have com- 
mitted the church to a policy of total 
resistance to any attempt by Govern- 
ment to enforce the law upon its mem- 
bers. A state - in fact, a theocracy - 
was set up within the state. Men, women 
and children were armed, mostly with 
spears, and trained in elementary tactics. 
As a result, the Government decided to 
break up the Lumpa villages in the 
Chinsali area and resettle the people in 
the villages they had formerly occupied. 
Acting on the advice of Dr Kaunda, the 
Governor (who is still the commander- 
in-chief) despatched soldiers to assist 
the police in compelling evacuation of 
the big villages near Chinsali. Their 


The Miro exhibition at the Tate Gallery 


A world threatened 
by destruction 
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A retrospective exhibition of the paint- 
ings, drawings, collages and ceramics of 
Joan Mir6é is being held at the Tate 
Gallery from August 28 to October 11. 
Born in Barcelona in 1893, Miré’s early 
works were in the impressionist, fauve 
and cubist styles. The exhibition follows 
his development through these styles to 
the extremely personal and poetic sur- 
realist paintings for which he is best 
known. These mysterious and highly 
disturbing landscapes are peopled with 
fantastic creatures drawn in bright 
colours and beautifully rhythmic line. 


One usually thinks of Miré’s work as 
lyrical and charming, but in the can- 
vases of 1933 and the following years 
there is a tormented and obsessive 
violence which, as Roland Penrose re- 
marks in the excellent catalogue to this 
exhibition, ‘‘can only be accounted for 
in Mir6é’s apparently tranquil life by a 
premonition of the great disasters that 
were shortly to fall upon us all.” Miré’s 
premonitions were fully born out in the 
Spanish Civil War and then the Second 
World War. In 1937, the year after the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War, he 
painted Still Life with an Old Shoe (re- 
produced here). Of this painting Roland 
Penrose writes: 


. . Mir6’s apparent detachment and 
his constant refusal to take any active 
part in politics was a defensive 
measure. Beneath this appearance he 
felt acutely and with exceptional in- 
sight the appalling menace of the 
fascist domination which had started 
actively to attack his own country. In 
Paris in the early spring of 1937 he 
began this painting, which is in al) 
his work the most concentrated sym- 
bol of his attitude to human problems, 
and can in some ways, as James Thrall 
Soby points out, be compared to 
Picasso’s great expression of indig- 
nation, Guernica, painted the same 
year, Although they are very differ- 
ent in conception and size, both 
paintings have in common a deep 
compassion for the sufferings of the 
people themselves. Miré’s painting, a 
still life, has as its subject the sym- 
bols of the familiar essentials of life, 
food, drink and clothing, seen in an 
atmosphere of catastrophic signific- 
ance, their shadows thrown up on the 
clouds and mixed with the sinister 
colours of a great conflagration. Each 
object is given a dramatic interpreta- 
tion. The apple is held in the relent- 
less prongs of a fork which descends on 
it like an arm from the sky, the bottle 
in tattered wrappings is blackened, the 
loaf of bread is dry and unappetising 
and the old shoe is suffering a dis- 
integration which destroys its protec- 
tive usefulness. This powerful image 
of a world threatened by destruction 
was painted with long concentration 
during four months in the seclusion 
of a small room... .” 


As well as writing the catalogue intro- 
duction and notes, Mr Penrose chose 
the works for the exhibition, and the 
result lives up to the very high stan- 
dards set by the previous exhibitions 
he has selected for the Arts Council, 
the Picasso exhibition of 1960 and the 
Max Ernst exhibition of 1961. R.B, 


THE LUMPA 
TRAGEDY cont 


appeals to the villagers to lay down 
their arms were ignored, and fire was 
opened against an advancing crowd, of 
which children had been made the van- 
guard, throwing spears and firing shot- 
guns. The survivors fled, some to the 
south-east, around Lundazi, where other 
Lumpa villages were “dispersed” by 
troops, while Lumpa gangs roaming the 
bush attacked non-Lumpa villages. One 
Lumpa village was wiped out by its 
infuriated neighbours when the army 
delayed taking action against it. 


To some extent, the massive slaughter 
appears inevitable, in view of the 
suicidal tactics of the Lumpa villagers, 
for whom death was of no account and 
many of whom had been given “ pass- 
ports to heaven.” They advanced to 
their death as resolutely as the Mahdi’s 
forces hurled themselves against Kitch- 
ener’s Maxim guns in 1898. Yet this 
very intransigence, which had been 
evident for some time, if not at such 
a pitch, should have raised doubts as 
to the wisdom of dealing with Lumpa 
villages as though they were unruly 


mobs. A mob, being only a temporary 
and amorphous agglomeration of indi- 
viduals, may well pay heed to the Riot 
Act. But a Lumpa village was an organ- 
ised enemy, for whom the Riot Act 
could only be a declaration of war. To 
have pretended otherwise, clothing civil 
war in the forms of police routine, now 
seems a tragic mistake. Nothing was 
more likely than a show of force to 
intensify Lumpa resistance to the out- 
side world, and strengthen their resolve 
to enter their own heaven. 


Some of the worst killing can be blamed 
on inexperienced troops (some barely 
out of recruit training) who got out of 
hand and ignored cease-fire orders. But 
it was a matter of policy to clear the 
villages and make them uninhabitable; 
and the destruction of granaries, osten- 
sibly intended to compel Lumpa fugi- 
tives to return to their own villages, 
merely forced them to take to the bush 
and raid their neighbours, none of 
whom, by this time, would accept them. 
Now, after so much blood has been 
spilt, it is hard to see how Lenshina’s 
people can be re-absorbed into their old 
villages, while many may remain at 
large as a continuing menace. 


One serious side-effect of the Govern- 
ment’s use of force has been the alien- 
ation of some police and army officers, 
not naturally sympathetic to UNIP any- 
way, properly disgusted at having to 
kill women and children face-to-face (in 


a bomber, perhaps, it would be only 
human to be less sensitive), and not a 
little impressed by the faith of the 
death-defying Lumpas. Several police 
officers are leaving anyway, and the 
country cannot afford to lose more. Nor, 
on the recent showing of at least one 
battalion, can the army afford to lose 
the as yet irreplaceable disciplinary 
influence of European officers. 


After the Congo, Ruanda, and Algeria’s 
war against the Kabylie, the Lumpa con- 
flict has been the bloodiest upheaval 
within an emergent African state. It is 
ironic that it should occur in a country 
with such good prospects, and with a 
government inclined, in view of the 
weighty European presence, to a more 
pluralist pattern of development than 
most others in Africa. Kaunda, more- 
over, gives the impression of favouring 
pluralism - certainly in respect of reli- 
gion and communication - on grounds 
of principle as well as of expediency. 
Yet one must expect an African govern- 
ment to be especially resentful of a 
movement which, under stress, pre- 
sented an increasingly “savage” image 
of Africa. And it is hard not to feel 
that the Government, anxious to keep 
control of the situation and give no 
cause for questioning its authority, was 
all too ready to apply conventional 
(“imperialist” is beside the _ point) 
methods of treatment, disregarding the 
unpalatable fact that the situation was 
very far from conventional. 


On the information available at present, 
it is hard to know what alternatives 
existed, but the Government might have 
trod more delicately, and less provoc- 
atively, by using the less recalcitrant 
Lumpa communities as mediators. 


All too little is known about the Lumpa 
church, especially about its develop- 
ment over the past two years or so in 
the Chinsali area (the Copperbelt 
branches, and several elsewhere in the 
north, if somewhat aloof from their 
neighbours, have not made any similar 
rejection of authority). One must hope 
that the Government will have the 
courage to appoint a commission of 
inquiry. To be sure, it is unlikely that 
anyone would emerge with much credit 
from an impartial! investigation. But a 
country with as much at stake as Zambia 
cannot afford to appear unconcerned 
with the origins of such a tragedy. 


If European rule in Africa was often 
vitiated by sheer ignorance or actual 
suppression of the truth, how much 
sadder when the same is true of African 
rule. Elsewhere in Africa, there are 
sects that are anti-European in Inspira- 
tion and yet, like the Lumpa church, 
have remained above the tide of suc- 
cessful political Africanism. So far, it 
seems, none has developed the theo- 
cratic character which brought the 
Lumpa church into collision with the 
state. But the Lumpa conflict may well 
not be the last of its kind. 
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Ballot Box and Bayonet, by Hugh Tinker 
(Oxford University Press, 8s 6d). 


Hiow much more do we want to know, 
far less need to know, about the wool 
trade in mediaeval England? Yet bright 
young scholars still flock into fields like 
this one, already double-cropped by. 
their teachers, while hardly half a dozen 
are drawn into the study of Asian 
economic history, where almost any- 
thing they chose to do would be pioneer- 
ing, original and worthwhile. 


However, works on Asia in Western 
languages are beginning to appear in 
increasing numbers, not before time. It 
is a startlingly short time since Western 
interest in Asia, outside the ranks of a 
handful of ‘‘ orientalists,” was extremely 
limited and cursory. The inter-war de- 
pression gave rise to a library of books 
on the phenomenon as it affected 
America, Britain, France and Germany, 
but hardly anything on the impact on 
south-east Asia, which was arguably as 
seriously hit. (Incidentally, as Tinker 
reminds us in the book reviewed here, 
the selfish, irrational responses of the 
Western colonial powers to the depres- 
sion helped to convince Asian leaders 
of the bankruptcy of capitalism.) 


Quite as significant and important as 
increasing the quantity of books on 
Asia, is improving their quality. The 
“orientalist” had, of necessity, to act 
the expert on every aspect of his special 
region. This over-extension of range, 
allied to lack of training in the relevant 
disciplines, accounts for the rank bad- 
ness of many of the accepted standard 
works on Asia which must still, for lack 
of alternatives, be used in teaching and 
for reference. We would smile at the 
pretensions of a self-styled “ occidental- 
ist.” 

Europo-centrism, like “ orientalism,” is 
also deservedly and belatedly on the 
decline, though there are still many 
Western scholars, too many, who are 


MARAT/SADE 


from page 5 


individuals of whom the society is com- 
posed - between the deeds that make 
“history,” and the psychological dis- 
turbance of a young girl. The artificial 
barrier between individual and society 
is destroyed. Marat’s lucidity leads to 
murder: and murder is committed not 
by puppets in a charade, but by people. 
At the end of the play, we are presented 
with a direct image of society suddenly 
exploding. As a final, triumphant char- 
ade, the inhabitants of the asylum are 
lined up to sing a song in tribute to 
Napoleon, who has made terror a thing 
of the past and established a civilised 
order. Forming a column at the back 
of the stage, the pitiful, lunatic army 
begins to march towards the audience. 
At first they are in good order, squeezed 
together into line. But as they advance, 
they begin to break out. Suddenly, the 
stage is full of shrieking, screaming 
lunatics, running, kicking, fighting, bit- 
ing, a scene of wild, anarchic hysteria. 


The image leads us straight back to 
Mailer's picture of a society in which 
the buried violence is incapable of being 
contained. It makes nonsense of M. Coul- 
mier’s “therapeutic” art. But it makes 
terrifying sense in a world that has 
given us the concentration camp and 
the bomb. 

Marat/Sade offers no solutions. But it 
confronts us with an inescapable tmage 
of the violence inside ourselves, and 
the links between this and a murderous 
society. 

At this particular moment, such a con- 
frontation seems to me to be of extreme 
urgency; which is why I find this latest 
advance of Peter Brook’s one of the 
most exciting events in our theatre for 
quite some time. 


Malcolm Caldwell 
MaicOlm Salawel 
guilty. Professor Trevor-Roper in a 
series of widely-viewed TV talks last 
year remarked “ Africa and Asia have 
no history.” Two recent books entitled 
World History and A History of the 
Modern World in fact deal with Europe. 
Too often Asian achievement is assessed 
in the West on a scale where approxi- 
mation to Western practice is the norm, 
or optimum, and any deviation marks 
* failure.” 


Two kinds of book are needed: solid 
academic contributions, opening up new 
ground or reinterpreting old; and more 
popular works, using and _ benefiting 
from recent and current research, aimed 
at a wider audience. Professor Tinker’s 
Ballot Box and Bayonet is a_ useful 
addition to the available popular works. 
It is short and readable. The purpose 
too is admirable: “We who are acade- 
mic observers of the emergent countries 
can undertake one smal] service. We 
can, in our analyses of politics, attempt 
to distinguish between those attributes 
of democracy which are essential and 
universal, and those attributes of the 
democratic idea which are peculiar to 
the West.” He himself largely succeeds 
in looking behind forms to content, and 
approaches his task with perception and 
sympathy. 


The core of the book is a discussion of 
the realities of political operation in the 
new countries of Asia today, but this 
is preceded by a brief Jook at traditional 
pre-colonial forms of authority, the im- 
pact of Western rule, and the signifi- 
cance of the different paths to independ- 
ence (he invents the category “ inde- 
pendence by accident” to cover the 
case of Laos). 


There were good reasons why the forms 
of western-style democracy were initially 
adopted quite widely in Asia. There was 
the prestige earned by the democracies 
in defeating fascism. There was the need 
for American backing, or at least neut- 
rality. There was familiarity with its 
working, even if only in watered-down 
form. But much deeper lay the urge for 
equality with the West: if Europeans 
and Americans could work represen- 
tative democracy, so could Indians and 
Indonesians. Even governments with 
serious reservations about its applic- 
ability to Asia, or flagrantly hostile to 
it, sought to legitimise their rule by 
retaining the potent word, coupled, if 
necessary, with a qualifying adjective - 
“ guided,” “ basic,” “new,” “ national,” 
“people’s,” or what not. 


Even inside the educated minorities it 
was only a minority who ever had a 
real “feel” for the Western type of 
democracy and a passionate commit- 
ment to it. In some countries even the 
forms quickly decayed; in others, special 
circumstances permitted a longer lease 
of life - in India, for example, a mono- 
lithic inclusive party enjoying all the 
kudos of the successful independence 
struggle was able to accommodate both 
formal and informal matrices of power. 
What were the extra - constitutional 
power realities? 


Professor Tinker examines the charac- 
teristics, interests, performance and 
promise of the various distinguishable 
and often rival power complexes - among 
them the politicians, the bureaucrats 
and the military. The bureaucracy, how- 
ever much integrity, calibre and profes- 
sionalism there may be at the top, 
generally suffers from excessive patron- 
age recruitment and bad public relations 
lower down the hierarchy. The mass of 
the people, Tinker argues, have usually 
much more respect and sympathy for 
the military. This is partly because the 
armed forces provide one of the very 
few avenues for the poor boy to achieve 
education and advancement; it is also 
partly because when there is trouble it 
is the sons and brothers of the villagers 
who are involved, and may be injured 
or killed, not the sons and brothers of 
top people. However, Tinker adds, order 


Power 


and democracy 
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and an end to corruption, the customary 
political aims of the army, are not worth 
what they cost - the suppression of free 
speech and opposition. Military regimes, 
which take over when the venality of 
politicians disgusts enough people lead 
nowhere: they are a political dead end 
As for the politicians, “new men” are 
appearing, whose appeal and pull stem 
not from identification with the freedom 
movement, but from representation of 
certain limited interests, and their skill 
as political “brokers.” These new men 
are generally not, as many of the first 
generation leaders were, from the tradi- 
tional ruling groups; they come from 
the ranks of the village schoolmasters, 
rural bus and truck operators, religious 
teachers, prosperous stall-owners, re- 
turned students, in short from the lower 
middle class. 


The power lies in their ability to serve 
and in return manipulate, special 
groups: a religious group, perhaps, an 
ethnic community, a skilled union, a 
locality. Once the first flush of inde- 
pendence abates, the groups making up 
the new nation begin, cautiously at first, 
elbowing and jockeying for position and 
testing their strength, throwing up 
leaders and fractionalising the old 
nation-wide audience of the indepen- 
dence struggle days. In addition, as the 
serious limitations of centralised plan- 
ning are progressively appreciated, 
power is bit by bit paid out to the 
states, regions, towns and villages mak- 
ing up the nation. Throughout Asia this 
pattern of devolution can be observed, 
in some countries pursued consciously 
and deliberately, in others emerging 
piecemeal as obvious needs are felt and 
met. 


Somewhere between irresponsible multi- 
party democracy and barren military 
dictatorship is the area where experi- 
ment must, Tinker suggests, be con- 
tinued. Whether the solution is to take 
the form of one-party rule, plus demo- 
cratic decentralisation, permitting the 
existence and expression of dissenting 
views at all levels inside the party, or 
of some kind of institutionalisation of 
the “politics of consensus” - the attempt 
to find the highest common factor 
among all parties rather than being 
content with “51% democracy” - Tinker 
urges that we look less at the forms 
and more at the essentials: instead of 
looking for woolsacks and maces, we 
should ask whether the regimes are as 
humane and tolerant as possible. 


Ballot Box and Bayonet puts forward 
some interesting ideas. Its author has 
contributed some distinguished research 
on Asia in other works, and he has ex- 
perience of south and south-east Asia. 


But I felt on reading it, and even more 
so on re-reading it, that it was a 
strangely incomplete, almost shallow, 
analysis, Professor Tinker is a liberal. 
The book has the merits of liberalism - 
tolerance, scepticism, pragmatism. But 
it also has its prime defect - abstracting 
politics from the anchor of objective 
economic circumstances and class re- 
lationships and from the economic ends 
of policy. The author gives insufficient 
weight to the role and relevance of 
social classes, their economic circum- 
stances and motivations, and their 
rationalising ideologies. He appears 
further to be interested in politics as 
such, rather than keeping in the fore- 
ground the most crucial aspect of poli- 
tics - what politics are for. He seems to 
assume that men of good will from any 
class can use any reasonably viable 
political set-up, and make it work and 
produce the goods - and the Good. 


That this is not so should be abundantly 
clear from post-war Asian experience. 
The main political facts of Asia are 
poverty and inequality, though one 
would scarcely gather so from Tinker’s 
book, and the over-riding Good is their 
abolition. But those who benefit from 
the status quo will not take any effective 
steps to change it if it is going to in- 
volve loss to themselves. No matter how 
often the American President may ex- 
hort the South Vietnamese administra- 
tion to inaugurate real measures of land 
reform, co-operative credit, and progres- 
Sive taxation to pay for public creation 
of social capital, the pleas will fall on 
deaf ears as long as that administration 
remains a committee of the Vietnamese 
landowning and business classes. 


Perhaps a more apposite example can 
be found in Malaysia. Here we have a 
functioning democracy. The top leaders, 
by and large, appear to be men of 
good will, with the interests of the 
people at heart. But how free are they 
to undertake the radical reforms that 
are necessary if the poverty problem is 
to be solved? Concentration of land- 
holding, absentee landlordism, rural in- 
debtedness, insecurity of tenure, and 
high rents: these are all worsening 
problems. Yet any effective steps Tengku 
Abdul Rahman, the Malaysian Prime 
Minister, might take would immediately 
hurt important and influential people 
in the ruling Alliance, people with 
enough power over votes to force a re- 
treat. Somewhere in any political analy- 
sis you must tackle the question of 
economic classes and class interests. 


There are some errors of fact but these 
will no doubt disappear in the subse- 
quent editions the book, on the whole, 
deserves. 


PPU peace pageant 


Note new date SATURDAY NOVEMBER 14 


Sign on NOW to take part as banner and poster bearers, actors on 
floats, marching soldiers and refugees, peace marchers, etc. 


Songs, bands, sound effects, in motorcade through Central London. 


THIS IS YOUR LIFE— 1914-1964 


50 YEARS OF WAR 
Floats will include the War to End War, Versailles Treaty, Swords 
into Ploughshares, The Damaged City, The Bomb, Statistics, Starving 
Man, Causes of War, Signpost to Peace. 
Starting from Marble Arch district at 2 p.m. supported by FoR, FPC, 
Committee of 100, London CND, WRI, WILPF, and PPU. 


Essential to organisers to know AT ONCE names, sex, and age, from 
committed volunteers in order to allocate parts and rehearse. Fuller 


details from: 


Peace Pageant, 6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. Tels: EUS 5501 & FLA 7906 
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IS THERE A ‘CHINESE MENACE’ 
IN THE CONGO? 


How much evidence is there of Chinese 
intervention in the Congo? The Amer- 
cans take it sufficiently seriously to 
Warrant sending arms, paratroopers, 
and ‘“counter-insurgency officers” to 
support the central government of Mr 
shombe in its struggle against provin- 
Cial rebellions, which, if some quarters 
are to be believed, would never have 
got off the ground without Chinese 
assistance. In giving this military ald 
the Johnson administration is conscious- 
ly taking the risk of lowering its 
Prestige in Africa, which had been re- 
latively high when Kennedy, supported 
the UN against Mr Tshombe in the days 
of Katanga secession. An undenied re- 
port that the US is to help finance the 
newly recruited “mercenary force” of 
hodesians and South Africans, 1s 
further calculated to affront African 
Sensibilities gravely. 


What, then, have the Chinese been doing 
to warrant such a dangerous course: 
Information on the subject has been 
dificult to come by, and most commen- 
tators usually qualify assertions about 
Chinese activity with the phrase “to a 
greater or lesser extent.” It is possible, 
however, to compile a limited dossier 
Of well substantiated evidence. 


First, the Chinese have undoubtedly 
Maintained well-staffed embassies since 
the beginning of the year in_ the 
Capitals of two neighbouring coun- 
tries, Congo-Brazzaville and Burundi. 
Both of these are strategically sited. 


Brazzaville is only just across the 
Congo River from Leopoldville, capital 
of Tshombe’s Congo, and Bujumbura, 
capital of Burundi, is just over the 
eastern border of the Congo, not far 
from the town of Uvira, the capture of 
which earlier this year was the first 
major success of the rebel leader in 
those parts, Gaston Soumialot. 


Several reporters have suggested links 
between these embassies and the rebels. 
Anthony Lukas of the New York Times 
described in April visits by Soumialot to 
the Chinese Embassy in Bujumbura, 
and told of gunfire being heard from 
hotel rooms. This, it was explained, was 
from the soundtracks of films on 
guerilla warfare the Chinese were show- 
ing to trainee rebels. 


Circumstantially these embassies pro- 
vide the strongest evidence of Chinese 
involvement. Presumably they have to 
do something, and neither Brazzaville 
nor Bujumbura are a-bustle with diplo- 
matic activity. It is alleged that these 
embassies are a source of funds for 
rebels. They certainly distribute liter- 
ature, judging from the large stocks of 
Pekin Information found in Bukavu last 
week, and stocks of pictures of Mao 
Tse-tung discovered in Kwilu. 


Peter Younghusband of the Daily Mail, 
assessing the position of the Chinese, 
states that copies of a handbook on 
guerilla warfare by the North Viet- 
namese guerilla leader, General Giap, 


er 


Da Nang, South Vietnam, August 27. A young boy from the village of Thanh Bo, 
Da Nang, receives first-aid treatment from soldiers after being injured in the 


near 


CLASHES IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


as 


religious clashes on August 25 between Buddhists and Catholics. 


At least six Catholics were killed in the clashes. 


The disturbances started when 


students demonstrated against the repressive measures introduced when the Prime 
Minister, General Khanh, assumed the presidency in mid-August. On August 26 
General Khanh resigned the presidency, and the following day a triumvirate - 
consisting of Generals Khanh, Minh, and Khiem - was formed to lead the nation. 

Last Sanday two army generals, a Buddhist leader, and a gathering of Saigon’s 
Roman Catholics prayed over the bodies of six Roman Catholic victims of a week 


of strife. 


have been found in the possession of 
captured rebels. Several reporters agree 
that Pierre Mulele, the leader of the 
rising in Kwilu' province, received 
“training ” for a time in Peking. There 
have also been reports of Chinese being 
“seen” in rebel centres such as Stanley- 
ville. A “Chinese commander” was 
allegedly killed in Kasai recently. None 
of these reports have been confirmed. 

Mr Tshombe himself firmly believes that 
the Chinese are behind all his troubles. 
At his regular press conferences he has 
rammed the message home. On July 31 
he produced the personal effects of 
Colonel Pakassa, a rebel leader, which 
had been captured during a raid over 
the Congo River from Congo-Brazzaville, 
where, it is frequently alleged, there is 
a training camp for guerillas. This camp, 
says Tshombe, is maintained by the 
Brazzaville Government of President 
Massemba-Debat, which, however, denies 
the charges. 


Where the Chinese fit in is harder to 
say for Brazzaville than Burundi. 
Colonel Pakassa’s “effects” included 
Chinese literature, and some grenades 
and plastic bombs, made, said Tshombe, 
in China, Algeria and Egypt. But this 
was probably wild shooting, as was his 
allegation of Chinese Ilyushins in Stan- 
leyville. Moreover, Gavin Young of the 
Observer states: “I found Western 
diplomats doubtful that the Chinese 
were physically involved in training 
rebels,’ and quotes a Brazzaville-based 
rebel leader, Mr Bocheley-Davidson, as 
saying: “We do not need foreigners to 
teach us guerilla warfare. Many Congo- 
lese officers and men have escaped from 
Leopoldville to join us here.” 


This seems nearer the secret of the 
rebel success. There is no doubt at all 
that the bulk of the arms and equip- 
ment the rebels have been using have 
been obtained from defecting Congolese 
soldiers, and have therefore been mainly 
American or old UN arms. Peter Young- 
husband, in his investigation into the 
Chinese mentioned earlier, states cate- 


gorically: “No evidence has been found 
of material assistance to rebels in the 
form of arms or ammunition.” 


All this does not add up to extensive 
intervention, although the Chinese 
clearly support the rebels, as the Peking 
press shows. But then so does the 
Russian press, and there has been no 
evidence of any Russian support. The 
Americans claim that a defector from 
the Chinese Embassy in Burundi has 
revealed details of Chinese plans to 
subvert Africa; but the possibilities are 
surely much more limited than in, say, 
Vietnam. And the Americans had been 
sustaining the increasingly unpopular 
and repressive government of Tshombe’s 
predecessor Adoula, well before the 
Chinese appeared on the scene, 


Even the Daily Telegraph reporter Ian 
Colvin spent a week in the rebel capital 
of Albertville ‘without seeing any 
evidence of foreign participation.” He 
interviewed Soumialot, and found he 
was a Roman Catholic, untravelled out- 
side Africa, anxious if he came to power 
to be non-aligned and to receive aid 
from the West. In the circumstances 
might not the Gaullist line of non- 
intervention be more prudent? The 
Belgians too have been reluctant to be 
dragged in. Perhaps wherever the 
Chinese are, the Americans have to be 
seen to be as well, in these days of 
Goldwater. 


Alternatively is it not possible that the 
Americans have had to play up the 
“Chinese menace” in order to persuade 
Congress that it was necessary to aid 
Tshombe? There is always a danger in 
seeing “reds under the beds” and thus 
short-circuiting the true causes of dis- 
content, which arise in the Congo from 
the colonial legacy and the shock of a 
too-sudden independence. You don’t have 
to be Chinese to exploit grievances. Well 
might Soumialot ask Ian Colvin: “Who 
is this Chou En-lai? ” 


Kaye Whiteman is assistant editor of 
the West African Review. 


More Sudanese refugees 
cross into Uganda 


During the last few weeks an increasing 
number of men, women and children 
have crossed into Uganda and the Congo 
from the Sudan, the Guardian reported 
last Monday. 


According to letters just received in 
London from an eye-witness close to 
the border, hundreds of people are con- 
tinuing to arrive each day, exhausted 
after walking for miles through the 
bush without food and carrying their 
possessions on their heads. 

Barlier this year more than 12,000 re- 
fugees fled from the Sudan into Uganda 
- most of them because of military 
operations against the Southern 
Sudanese rebel movement, Anya Nya, 
which seeks self-rule for the African 
populated province of Southern Sudan. 
The Government of Uganda, with the 
help of the United Nations Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, and voluntary 
organisations such as Oxfam, quickly 
provided food and medical care and 
began plans to settle the refugees in 
areas away from the troubled border 


region. In May Uganda announced that 
it proposed to close its borders to people 
without travel documents from the 
Sudan or Rwanda, claiming that 
Uganda’s resources could be stretched 
no further to accommodate more re- 
fugees. 


The latest reported influx is in the 
north-west of Uganda in the West Nile 
Province. It has come from the Sudan’s 
Equatoria Province - most of the re- 
fugees from the district of Yei where 
Anya Nya is well supported and where 
the Sudanese Army seems to have used 
a good deal of brutality in its dealings 
with the local population. From next 
month the military government in 
Southern Sudan will be expecting a big 
revival of rebel activity because the 
rains are finished and communication 
through the bush will be easier. It 
seems probable that the military may 
have already stepped up its anti-rebel 
campaign in the Yei district to forestall 
Anya Nya and that these efforts are 
the cause of the present exodus. 


Gaffar Khan: new appeal 


The Executive Committee of the Indian 
Sarva Seva Sangh recently appealed to 
the Pakistan Government to remove all 
restrictions imposed on Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan, the Pakistani non-violent 
leader. Sarva Seva Sangh is an umbrella 
organisation which combines several 
constructive work organisations set up 
by Gandhi not long before he was 
assassinated. The appeal was made in 
the following resolution: 

“The Executive Committee of the Sarva 
Seva Sangh is pleased to note that the 
Pakistan Government has released from 
jail Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, the great 
non-violent leader. But the Executive 
Committee at the same time is sorry to 
learn that the renowned leader has been 


deprived of even the ordinary civil 
rights, and restrictions have been im- 
posed upon him by confining his free 
movements amounting to internment. 
As the Executive Committee in its last 
resolution had appealed to the Pakistan 
Government regarding release of Bad- 
shah Khan, peace-lovers and experimen- 
ters in truth and non-violence like him 
are really a great moral force. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee believes that by re- 
maining free a person like him can 
render great services to the nation of 
Pakistan as well as to the Indo-Pakistan 
relationship. The Executive Committee 
appeals to the Pakistan Government 
once again to remove all restrictions 
imposed upon Badshah Khan.” 
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Tom McGrath’s Edinburgh notebook 
A swinging city 
for a festival 


This year Edinburgh looked much the 
same as it does any other year at festival 
time. The usual weary queue of tourists 
had their first taste of Scottish hospitality 
outside Waverley station’s one and only 
left luggage department, and the city 
they were about to enter in search of a 
festival offered them life that stopped 
at 11 o’clock precisely. Yes, there were 
late night shows but they didn’t look 
attractive this year. And the late-open- 
ing clubs closed early by comparison 
with London, Paris and New York. 


A swinging city for a festival! The in- 
famous Edinburgh wind rushed rain 
along Princes Street, and the military 
tattoo, that noted cultural event, attrac- 
ted the usual horde of Glaswegians. 
Only the feeble attempts at decoration 
were missing. This year the authorities 
didn’t even try. Festival? Gaiety? Not in 
Scotland. Somewhere John Knox gave a 
dour smile of approval. 


But during my three days’ stay in Edin- 
burgh, I found plenty to see and do. In 
fact I have more to report than I have 
Space to write it in. Despite all the 
obstacles that Edinburgh provided, a 
festival was taking place. People were 
meeting and talking, arguing and ex- 
changing ideas against a background of 
excitement over the arts that it would 
be difficult to find anywhere else in 
Britain. 


The Shakespeare exhibition: yet another 
attempt to resurrect the bard in his 
400th anniversary year. From what 
I saw it was more likely to make him 
turn in his grave. The exhibition is pre- 
sented with the kind of reverence and 
good taste that is the last resort of those 
who lack a sure knowledge of artistic 
standards. Here were his schoolbooks; 
there, countless rare portraits of famous 
Elizabethans. The sculptures from the 


You you and you 


It is a sobering thought that if Peace 
News could summons all its readers 
who had failed to sell at least one copy 
of the current issue, and subsequently 
fine ten shillings each all those found 
guilty, then its financial problems would 
be solved for a year. However, such 
coercive methods are not part of our 
philosophy; we seek instead to rely on 
non-violent persuasion. You can demon- 
strate which is the better method by 
forwarding a voluntary “fine.” It will 
he greatly appreciated. 


PETER MOULE 
total since February 1 


£395 


contributions this week £14 7 3 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


original exhibition in Stratford appeared 
here as photographs. It was indeed, as 
the publicity handout quoted from the 
Daily Express, “The greatest sideshow 
on earth.” 


The poster outside informs you that the 
price of admission includes a visit to 
the Globe Theatre where a continuous 
performance of Shakespeare’s work is 
being given by Dorothy Tutin, Laurence 
Olivier and co. Inside you find that the 
Globe Theatre is a large wooden con- 
struction around which the audience sits 
uncomfortably on backless wooden 
benches. There is no play, no players. 
The voices of famous actors and 
actresses float down from around the 
ceiling. I have no doubt the Elizabethans 
would have greeted this Globe Theatre 
with rotten fruit. 


The final touch is provided by W. H. 
Smith and Son, who have a counter at 
the exhibition. It is a touch at your 
pocket and more or less sums up the 
spirit in which the exhibition was pre- 
sented. Everything is on sale, from 
Shakespeare badges and pens to Shake- 
speare playing cards, car keys, road 
maps and perfumes. Well, almost every- 
thing. There are no Shakespeare toilet 
rolls, the counter assistant told me. 


The poets’ conference: organised in the 
teeth of official opposition. Various influ- 
ential people, many of them members 
of Moral Rearmament, decided that the 
“ scandals” created at last year’s dram- 
atists’ conference and the writers’ con- 
ference of the year before, would not 
be allowed this year. This no doubt 
irked John Calder, whose publishing 
company benefited from the massive 
publicity the conference “scandals” re- 
ceived. (Calder organised the confer- 
ences of the past two years, and, accord- 
ing to some writers, he organised the 
“ scandals” too.) It also irked the poets, 
many of whom were anxious to have 
the opportunity of meeting and confer- 
ring with other poets on the problems 
and pleasures of their craft. So they 
descended on Edinburgh fer an “ un- 
official ” conference. 

This entailed sleeping on floors and 
other more expensive inconveniences. 
But no one minded too much. In view of 
this, it was a pity that the conference 
was built up around Hugh MacDiarmid 
and Alexander Trocchi, the two Scottish 
writers who seem to have a talent for 
controversy of the wrong kind. Two 
years ago they met and had a fierce row 
at the writers’ conference. 

This year the reporters were at the 
conference hungry for more. But on the 
first day, Trocchi was still in London 
while MacDiarmid blasted the Scottish 
puritanism that had “ banned” the con- 
ference. The reporters had to be content 
with a row between MacDiarmid and 
Hamish Henderson, the Scottish folk 
song collector and poet. This was a silly, 
inconsequential row that is not worth 
reporting. According to one observer, 
what seemed to irk MacDiarmid most 
was the fact that Henderson had been 
instrumental in preventing a MacDiar- 
mid tape recording being performed on 
BBC. Such are the mighty concerns of 
our poets. 

On Tuesday, Trocchi arrived and im- 


mediately had a row with an actress 
over who had the right to sleep in a 
particular bedroom. This, of course, the 
reporters and the public did not see. It 
ended with the actress storming out and 
declaring she would not perform that 
night or any other night. Whether she 
returned I don’t know. Trocchi got the 
bedroom. 


When he arrived at the conference he 
was calm and quiet, and the only sign 
of his old fury came when he inter- 
rupted Pablo Fernandez, the Cuban poet, 
in the middle of a poem. I got the 
impression that Trocchi was trying to 
be helpful, but Fernandez took it as an 
insult and an argument followed. It 
ended when Fernandez was told bluntly 
by Trocchi and the German poet, 
Schuldt: “OK. OK. You’ve made your 
point.” Such is the “lively controversy ” 
most common among poets. 


One reporter, desperate for a story, 
approached Trocchi and asked him if 
he found it necessary to talk obscenely. 
Trocchi looked at him blankly and did 
not reply. In the following morning’s 
paper, I read that the reporter had man- 
aged to build up a “story” from this 
brief exchange. 
Trocchi left and the poetry reading con- 
tinued. The focus was mostly on 
Britain’s avant garde. But from what I 
heard it was Americanised and a little 
behind what the Dadaists were doing 
years ago. Pete Brown, twisting and 
turning the sounds of his poems about, 
achieved something sharp and exciting, 
yet very human. The sound of Anselm 
Hollo’s poems was cool, calculated, yet 
alive: 
He had thought 
the War was just 
... 0 just 
another head 
but he knew how to move 
and to move 
himself, well 
through what he found 
was hell 
- where he remembered 
clearly the single 
singular body 
(Russian) 
that fell out of the tree 
Winter of °43 
the Eastern Front 


The other poets who read didn’t strike 
any note with me. The main fault I 
found with those who purported to be 
avant garde was that the most their 
work could achieve was to make the 
audience laugh. Any emotions other 
than those a joke arouses seemed impos- 
sible within their writing. 


On Wednesday, I myself was involved 
in the conference. It is, therefore, diffi- 
cult for me to report on it. Briefly: the 
conference opened with some poems 
being read by a short fat Glasgow poet 
(myself). These poems, he explained, 
employed. the technique of serialism. 
Other poets questioned him to try and 
find out why he was employing this 
technique and what view of the nature 
of poetry it involved. This led to an 
interesting discussion between the poets 
on the basic nature of their art form. 
It could have led to something extrem- 
ely exciting in which the poets argued 


out their differences on the subject most 
important to the conference, poetry. But 
it was interrupted. Some of the audi- 
ence, and some of the poets, thought 
that the conference was becoming too 
“heavy.” It was time to brighten things 
up. 

This was ably done by Brian Patten, a 
young Liverpool poet with a lot of 
talent. After the complicated discussion 
on form and content in poetry, his 
short dramatic piece, read by himself 
and a very pretty girl, relaxed both 
audience and poets. Unfortunately, once 
the relaxation was achieved, the con- 
ference became a complete shambles. 
One “ pop” poem followed another until 
Aidrian Henry, another Liverpool poet, 
and Brian Patten began to prepare a 
poem which involved the use of a 
beachball. At this point, Schuldt came 
over to me and said: “Shall we walk 
out?” I told him I had to stay to 
report on what happened. So Schuldt 
left on his own. 


For the next quarter of an hour I was 
bored by a pseudo-Dylan Thomas dialo- 
gue accompanied by various music hall 
gimmicks, This, I guessed, was intended 
as a “happening.” When it finished I 
asked if it was supposed to be a poem. 
Trocchi replied that it was. I thought 
the time was right to start discussing 
things again, but Trocchi, who had 
earlier stated that he had come to the 
conference “to play and have fun,” 
Said there would be no discussion. He 
was, in fact, enforcing his will on the 
rest of the conference. The other poets, 
who had come to the conference in a 
more serious frame of mind, sat glumly 
silent, none of them daring to challenge 
the dreaded Trocchi. I left. 


Outside I met Schuldt, who was angry. 
Of the poets at the conference he was 
allowed to say least; yet, of all the poets 
that I talked to, he seemed to be the 
only one with anything vital to say. The 
conditions within the conference pre- 
vented his being allowed to speak. 

In another sense, however, the confer- 
ence may have _ succeeded. Edwin 
Morgan, who was chairman on Monday 
and Tuesday, told me it was hoped the 
conference would be a preparation for 
another one next year. In this respect I 
think it did succeed. Most of the poets 
enjoyed themselves and learned some- 
thing from one another. And most of 
the audience enjoyed themselves, how- 
ever baffled they were at times. 


I had to leave Edinburgh before the 
last day of the conference. It promised 
to be exciting. MacDiarmid and Trocchi 
were going to be there together. John 
Latham, an imaginative ‘happening ” 
maker, had constructed a “tower” made 
up of Trocchi’s novel, Cain’s Book. At 
some point during the festival, he told 
me, this tower would erupt in flames 
and fireworks. I imagine this will make 
the conference remembered if nothing 
else does 

Happy End: This must be one of the 
brightest productions of the festival. 
Brecht’s boisterous play combined with 
Weill’s haunting music is difficult. to 
better. Bettina Jonic’s performance as 
Lilian Holiday, the Salvation Army 
zealot who gets too involved with a mob 


Richard Gott 


THE TRUE WALTER LIPPMANN 


Walter Lippmann’s Philosophy of Inter- 
National Politics, by Anwar Syed. 
(Oxford University Press, 48s.) 


When first offered this book to review, 
1 assumed from the title that it was a 
joke. How could anyone take seriously 
a doctoral thesis on Walter Lippmann’ 
Views on international relations by a 
Pakistani professor in Massachusetts? 
he whole thing is too reminiscent of 
Peter Sellers. 


Unfortunately, one does of course have 
to take Walter Lippmann seriously. For 
One thing he has been on the scene for 
So long, longer certainly than Haile 
Selassie or Salazar or any other quasi- 
monarchical figure of the present era. 
Ce 


EDINBURGH 


continued 


of gangsters, had the audience charmed 
into raptures. 

One thing that struck me as strange was 
the programme note which described the 
Play as “. . . none of your kitchen sin 
Pessimism and squalor. It is through 
and through optimistic and oa 
looking ... Happy End shows the wor d, 
Perhaps not exactly as it is, but Revainly 
as it ought to be... .” This is ne y 
the impression one receives trom 
Brecht’s brilliantly contrived happy 
end” to the play. So ridiculous does 
the end appear, that Brecht is surely 
being very cynical about the very idea 
of the happy endings then so eee 
in the plays of his contemporaries. 
interpreted his play as taking a real 
shot at dishonest plays and political 
censorship. be 
It i haps significant that when the 
play wae first performed in Germany, 
the first act passed without comment 
from the audience, but by the end of the 
play a riot had broken out. This hardly 
matches with the programme's descrip- 
tion of the play as “so innocent a work 
that it is “fun for all the family. 


Delacroix is the subject of this year’s 
major exhibition at the Royal Scottish 
Academy. Despite the fact that many 
of the better known works are not 
included, it is excellent. I was particu- 
larly impressed by the etchings he 
made around the Faust theme. These 
show a terrifying Mephistopheles gloat. 
ing over a bewildered Faust. Their 
atmosphere is charged with menace, yet 
a dialogue caption gives to each of them 
a neat twist of black humour. His 
studies of animals defeat any descrip- 
tion. These you have to see for your- 
self. 

When I left the festival I felt that my 
visit had, after all, been worthwhile. 
Edinburgh is a dour city to enjoy one. 
self in. But it is a beautiful city in 
many parts, and it is small enough for 
people to be able to communicate easily 
and travel from theatre to exhibition to 
conference to music hall, without too 
much trouble. And it has enough gal- 
leries and theatres to house a festival 
of this size and importance. But of 
course, when my plane took off, it was 
raining, 
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The Lippmann who, in 1918, drafted the 
“official commentary” for Woodrow 
Wilson’s Fourteen Points was also the 
Lippmann who elicited Khrushchev’s 
views on neutralism over forty years 
later. And this Lippmann, with a 
minimum readership in the United 
States of one and a half million, may 
have a world total weekly readership of 
48 million. If mere words can influence, 
Lippmann is in a position of autocratic 
power scarcely paralleled in any other 
sphere. 


Lippmann’s theory of _ international 
politics, writes Dr Syed, is ‘“ predomin- 
antly British.” This may well be true, 
but in fact Lippmann belongs - if we are 
to categorise him - to that peculiar race 
of American commentators who have 
survived decades of political reporting 
almost unscathed. Are they better than 
their English counterparts, or is 
American opinion perhaps more sus- 
ceptible to the blandishments of 
“ pundits’? Personally I hope never to 
see the day when, for example, Pere- 
grine Worsthorne’s political philosophy 
is made the subject of a doctoral thesis. 
But I suppose even this now comes 
within the range of possibility. 


Nevertheless it would seem that the 
Americans treat their political journal- 
ists with slightly more respect than the 
British do. It does not appear likely 
that an assessment of the corpus of 
political writings in, say, the New 
Statesman over the last few years, would 
reveal anything more interesting than a 
bored attitude of resignation towards the 
evils of the status quo. Lippmann, on 
the other hand, does have pronounced 
and ascertainable views which have been 
disseminated regularly for many, many 
years. His weekly column for the New 
York Herald Tribune began as early as 
1931. Obviously we would like to know 
if, how, and in what direction Lippmann 


CUBA 
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do not speak thinking in terms of 
intercontinental missiles, because if 
we spoke in this way backed by 
rockets, what meaning would our 
words have? How serious would our 
statements be? ... 


“When it comes to defending our 
sovereignty and our dignity we do not 
measure the strength of the enemy or 
our own strength. The only thing 
that we consider is that we have the 
duty to defend that right and that we 
know how to fulfil that duty and that 
we are ready to fulfil that duty. Be 
cause this is our right and our dignity. 
There is no doubt that the imperialists 
have more planes and more guns than 
we have, but they do not have more 
right and more reason, and they would 
never have more courage. 


“Courage is not an animal concept, 
not a biological concept, courage is a 
moral concept, a spiritual concept. 
Peoples with more courage than others 
really do not exist; or men with more 
courage than others. Courage as a 
moral and spiritual concept is born 
from reason, from the force that in- 
spires it - from justice, law, from the 
legitimate aspirations of the peoples 
- and therefore those who attack us 
would never have even a shadow of 
our courage to fight against us. 

“We are not thinking only of frontal 
engagements. If they attack us we 
will fight frontal engagements with the 
appropriate weapons, but at the same 
time we would prepare ourselves for a 
long struggle, a struggle that would 
never end for our enemy. We know 
our people, the moral and revolution- 
ary force which inspires them, and we 
know that our nation can be invaded, 
can be occupied, but it will never be 
defeated. Never! 


influenced the American public in those 
years. 


At the moment everyone is asking how it 
is that Goldwater can have come to 
win such wide acceptance among the 
American people. (Perhaps we should 
rather inquire why so many people as- 
sumed that all was well and that he could 
never win, Has it all been an exercise 
in self-deception?) But sometime we 
must get down to enquiring what it is 
that influences foreign policy formu- 
lation. Are people’s opinions affected 
by their newspaper reading, or are 
they really influenced by those 
national attitudes, prejudices and 
emotions, which have been acquired over 
generations? Dr Syed, in his book on 
Lippmann, does not really probe these 
deeper issues. That Lippmann has influ- 
enced opinion, he does not doubt. He 
is more concerned “to identify his basic 
assumptions and premises.” 
The result is pretty frightening, assum- 
ing that Dr Syed’s assessment is accu- 
rate. Having always thought that 
Lippmann was a_ reasonable guy, as 
Americans go, endowed in no small 
measure with sweetness and light, I 
have had to look at the record again. 
Gone is my mental picture of an 
heroic columnist battling with all-too 
useless words against the forces of reac. 
tion in American society, According to 
Dr Syed, Lippmann ‘reasserts ‘the 
principle of aristocratic government in 
individual, national and international 
affairs.” “A low estimate of the intel- 
lectual and moral qualities of the com- 
mon man is fundamental with Lipp- 
man.” And his appreciation of the 
internal political scene in the United 
States leads him to the belief that “men 
who supposedly rule the democracies are 
intimidated and tyrannised by popular 
assemblies.” 
The United States Senate may look a 
fairly unprogressive affair, but it is a 
“. . . Let’s imagine that the im- 
perialists invade us. That by the 
strength of numbers and at a very 
high price they succeeded in occupy- 
Ing our territory. Would the struggle 
end there? No. Just a stage of it, 
and a second stage would begin in the 
cities, in the countryside and every- 
where, . . .a long drawn-out struggle 
would begin in which they would have 
to face a real people... . 
“Tf the imperialists should invade 
this country, you would have to realise 
that the majority of the leaders of 
today would die in the struggle. But 
the people will remain, and the party 
would remain. There would be no need 
to ask for names or for men, Each 
one of us would do his duty in the 
way demanded of him and do it well. 
. . That’s why we say that we are 
an invincible people and we say this 
thinking only of our own strength. 
That’s why our people deserve the 
utmost respect and that’s why even 
our bitterest enemies will have to 
respect us... . 
“The rights that our people have won 
and defended are not rights that were 
inherited, they are not privileges 
granted to us, they were rights that 
were won in struggles, rights that were 
won fighting. We did not win our rights 
in a lottery or in a game of chance. 
They are the result of history, the 
result of the whole life of a nation. 
And we will know how to defend the 
rights that we have won. 
“We want a prosperous, peaceful, and 
happy future; we want it from the 
bottom of our hearts; we want to see 
the results of our work and of our 
efforts; we deeply desire it. But if 
they force us to fight and force us to 
make the most inconceivable sacrifices, 
it will not be our fault. And we must 
never grieve over things that are not 
our fault. 
“Tf life offers us triumphs and suc 
cesses may the triumphs and successes 
that we win come with dignity and 
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long jump from this to draw the con- 
clusion that popular participation in 
politics is wrong. Nor is it by any 
means self-evident that “the paralysis 
of government, resulting from the 
usurpation of the executive power by 
the representative assemblies, threatens 
to uproot the institutions of liberal 
democracy and to pave the way for 
totalitarianism.” He further concludes 
that only men who are “ disinterested, 
virtuous and wise” should be elected 
to public office, ‘Men who comprehend 
the moral order of the universe and 
their own duty to it as the holders of 
public office.” This attitude, ostensibly 
based on morality, I find unattractive, 


Equally unsatisfactory is his theory of 
the principle of aristocratic government. 
Government, he suggests, devolves upon 
men who can reason. Since most men 
cannot reason, “ majorities cannot claim 
to have an inherent or immutable right 
to rule. Only a few in society are able 
to reason, and it follows that these few 
should rule the state.” If these are 
really Lippmann’s basic premises, he is 
a much less attractive figure than I, for 
one, had thought. 

On the straight description of the under. 
lying assumptions of international 
affairs, Lippmann and his exegesist are 
clearly on happier ground. Here are two 
examples with which I find it difficult 
to quarrel. 


“The principle of collective security 
works, if and when it does work, as 
the guardian of the status quo. It 
seeks to prevent war, but does not 
touch the conditions that lead to war.” 
“The existence of a global balance of 
power may help maintain world peace. 
But, essentially, the balance of power 
is not an instrument for the main- 
tenance of peace.” 

If this message was fully absorbed by 

Lippmann’s 48 million readers, the peace 

movements could begin to relax. 


with honour. If life offers us sacrifice 
and struggle, may the sacrifice and 
struggle be welcome, because that is 
what life offers us, with dignity and 
honour. 


“That is why we may all go back to our 
homes calm, serene, happy, facing the 
future with courage and serenity, with 
joy and optimism, conscious of our 
strength, of the strength of our princi- 
ples, of the prestige of our cause. 


“Our revolution has many things, 
many experiences interesting and use- 
ful to all people. But above all our 
nation has something wonderful. .. . 
Our country has these people and 
these people are the most admirable 
thing the revolution has.” 
When Fidel said that “the majority of 
the leaders of today would die in the 
struggle,” this was not rhetoric. Fidel 
himself nearly lost his life in a tank, 
helping repel the invaders at the Bay 


of Pigs in 1961 - and again last 
autumn in rescue operations at the 
height of Hurricane Flora. Are such 


acts of personal involvement romantic? 
Irresponsible? They probably are, by 
ordinary standards. But on the other 
hand, perhaps only the stimulus and 
contagion of this kind of leadership 
could have led to the rebirth of a whole 
country which is so manifest in Cuba, 
to the emergence of a nation of leaders, 
so that for all their distinction and 
value Fidel and the other veterans are 
less and less indispensible with each 
succeeding year of the revolution. 


! renounce wear and | will never 
4 support or sariction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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international Peace Bureau conference 


The UN in conflict situations 


Adam Roberts reports : Different meth- 
ods of waging or resolving international 
conflict were discussed at a conference 
held last week at Sérmarka, near Oslo. 
Recognising the general anxiety in the 
peace movement to work out realistic 
proposals, the International Peace 
Bureau, founded in 1892, gathered a 
number of distinguished speakers. Three 


INDEC opens 
Twickenham 
campaign 


John Keohane reports: On Thursday 
evening, August 27, INDEC (Independ- 
ent Nuclear Disarmament Election Com- 
mittee) officially opened its campaign 
headquarters in London Road, Twicken- 
ham. About thirty people were present 
to hear John Gittings outline a plan to 
run Michael Craft as an independent 
candidate at the forthcoming General 
Election. 


Michael Craft, in an opening address, 
said that the CND had been working 
actively in the Twickenham area for 
about eighteen months and, as none of 
the other candidates were unilateralists, 
Twickenham seemed an ideal place to 
inject a new element into politics 
Already he had been invited to speak 
on various platforms 


Parts of the area, he said, had not been 
canvassed for five years by any of the 
parties. Michael Craft promised to 
introduce into the local political scene, 
hitherto dominated by trivia, the major 
issues of today - survival, nuclear policy, 
and world problems of starvation. 
Twickenham INDEC, in addition to the 
normal activities of electioneering, plan 
to publish Focus, the CND news-sheet 
which has been such a success at past 
trade union and Labour Party confer- 
ences, and during the last week of the 
election campaign it will be published 
daily. INDEC will have representatives 
at the meetings of the other candidates 
to ensure that important issues are 
raised, and the election will not be 
allowed to degenerate into minor squab- 
bles between the major parties. Public 
meetings will take place every Saturday 
in the centre of the town. 

The INDEC campaign headquarters is 
situated in a commanding position on a 
main street in the heart of Twickenham, 
and has been hired for two months at 
a rent of £120. During this period 
INDEC hopes to experiment with a 
genuine peace centre and the building 
will be open during the day and evening 
for the sale of literature, discussion 
groups and socials. 

The election committee consists of John 
Gittings, agent; Richard Gott, press and 
publicity officer; Keith Robbins, responsi- 
ble for Focus. Volunteers are needed 
and are asked to report to 31 London 
Road, Twickenham (Tel: POP 2034). 


Weekend school 


The Scottish Council for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is organising a weekend 
schoo] which will take place in Dundee 
on September 19 and 20. The subjects 
for discussion include: Vietnam, Polaris, 
NATO, the economics of disarmament 
and the multilateral nuclear force 

The speakers will be: Kenneth Alex- 
ander, Professor of Economics at the 
University of Strathclyde; Tom McAlpine, 
managing director of the Rowen Engin- 
eering Company (the Factory for Peace); 
Terence Heelas, member of the Institute 
for Strategic Studies; and Sandy Hobbs, 
Lecturer in Psychology at Queen's Col- 
lege, Dundee. Further details can be 
obtained from Leo Baxendale, 15 David- 
son Street, Broughty Ferry, Dundee 
(Tel: Dundee 78470). 


of these concentrated on the United 


Nations and the importance of UN 
forces intervening in conflict situa- 
tions. 


Jens Evensen, Director General of the 
Legal Department of the Norwegian 
Foreign Office, gave a general survey of 
the alternatives to violence provided for 
by the United Nations and international 
law, and Eduard Zellweger, a former 
representative of the UN Secretary- 
General, in Laos, also stressed this 


theme 


I was not able to attend these lectures, 
but was present at a further one hy 
Colonel Bjirn Egge of the Norwegian 
Army, which made an obvious impres- 
sion on the audience of some 70 people. 
Ile stressed the value of using minimum 
violence in UN operations, and gave 
gome interesting examples from his own 
experience of the use of non-violent 
methods by the UN in the Congo. 


Colonel Egge was very frank about the 
limitations of UN forces, saying that he 
doubted whether they could usefully 
intervene in many conflicts, including 
the cold war conflict itself. 

The enthusiasm with which his remarks 
were received was reflected in a grant 
the IPB made on Friday towards the 
organising of a conference on UN forces 
- a conference proposed by Colon! Egge 
in his address. Of those present, it 
seemed that only some of the younger 
pacifists were critical of the general 


acceptance given to Colonel Egge’s 
ideas. 
Marjorie Sykes, who has worked in 


india with Gandni, Vinoba Bhave and 
others, spoke about the experiences of 
the Indian Gandhian movement both 
before and since independence. The 
question of relating non-violence to con- 
temporary problems was raised most 
specifically by Nils Petter Gleditsch, 
assistant at Oslo’s Peace Research Insti- 
tute, who spoke on non-military defence 
as a Strategic deterrent; and by Johan 
Galtung, who addressed himself to a 
problem tn the field of civilian defence - 
whether defence should be primarily 
concerned with frontiers, or with life- 
styles 


Drawing heavily on the experience of 
modern guerilla struggles, Professor Gal- 
tung concluded that non-military defence 
would be more likely to operate along 
the lines of guerilla struggle - in which 
boundaries and rigid battle-fronts are 
relatively unimportant - than on the 
lines of conventional military struggle. 
His talk seemed to arouse rather little 
response, perhaps because it had not 
been preceded - as it well might have 
been . by a more general survey of the 
need for and nature of a non-military 
defence policy. 


On Friday the Annual General Assembly 
of the International Peace Bureau met. A 
number of changes in the structure of 
this Geneva-based organisation were 


East Germany frees 
political prisoners 


East German authorities have re- 
coily been releasing West Germans, 
and some East Germans, serving long 
sentences for political offemees in Lom 
munist jails, The Times reported last 
Friday. The action naa been kept secret 
for some time. 


According to estimates made in Bonn, 
the releases, which had been in batcnes 
during the preceding few weeks, totalled 
about 1,000. Some of the men have 
been detained for more than 10 years. 
The West German Ministry of Justice 
has refused all comment, evidently 
anxious to do nothir.. w disturb the 
action. Two days beic.e. when it was 
afinounced in Karlsruhe that Herr Gin- 
ther Hofé, a leading East German Com, 
munist publisher held on suspicion 0! 
spying, had been freed, the Ministry 
said that the step “must be seen In a 
wider context.” 

A batch of about 70 prisoners were re- 


CND at the TUC 


North West Region of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament is organising 
activity during the period of the Trades 
Union Congress from September 6 to 11, 
in Blackpool. 

On Sunday, September 6, a march will 
set out from Gynn Square, North Prom- 
enade, at 3 p.m. and will be followed 
by a meeting on the sands at Waterloo 
Road. This meeting will be addressed 
by Peggy Duff, CND national organiser, 
Clive Jenkins, General Secretary of the 
Association of Supervisory Staffs, Execu- 
tives and Technicians, and Bert Wynn, 
secretary of the Derbyshire Miners. The 
Blackpool Trades Council is giving its 
support to the demonstration and their 
banner will be on the march. 

A contingent of Greek-Cypriots from 
Manchester will be carrying banners 
against NATO bases in Cyprus and they 
are prepared to march with Turkish- 
Cypriots on this issue, 

During the TUC week, CND will be pro- 
ducing their daily bulletin Focus for 
TUC delegates. 


Meeting Trafalgar Square Saturday 5 September 3.30pm 
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leased on August 26. The released men 
are said to be coming from prisons in 
Brandenburg, Magdeburg, Bautzen, near 
Frankfurt am der Oder - the last of 
which is also a prison for prominent 
East German political prisoners. 

The Times correspondent comments 
that the easing of tension and the effect 
on public opinion will not make it 
easier for the governing Christian Demo- 
cratic Party to continue to resist pres- 
sure for closer contacts with the East 
German regime. This could be one of 
the reasons behind the Communist 
move 

The West Germans and West Berliners 
released are chiefly those serving sen- 
tences for having tried to help East 
Germans flee to the West. Among them 
is a former student, Dieter Sternheimer, 
who was sentenced in 1962 to seven 
years’ hard labour by the East German 
Supreme Court. Dr Helmuth Brandt, a 
53-year-old former State Secretary of 
the East German Ministry of Justice, 
who was given a long prison sentence 
in 1950 for allegedly conspiring against 
the regime and then re-imprisoned in 
1958, two days after release, for attempt- 
ing to leave East Germany, has also 
been released. 

According to some of the released men 
they have not been pardoned, but told 
they are “on probation for the re 
mainder of their sentences. 


Portuguese women 
write from prison 


A number of Portuguese women held in 
Caxias Prison smuggled out letters 
some time ago to give to the outside 
world some idea of their plight and that 
of their fellow prisoners. 

The British Committee for Portuguese 
Amnesty published a pamphiet last 
Sunday containing factual case histnries 
of 22 of the women at present serving 
sentences or awaiting trial in Portu- 
guese prisons. These and many other 
Portuguese women are detained and 
face indefinite imprisonment because 
they have engaged in activities which 
would be quite legitimate in most other 
countries - political opposition to the 
Government - because they remained 
loyal to their husbands or because they 
have refused to denounce friends. The 
pamphlet also includes letters which 
women political prisoners have smug- 
gied out. 

The pamphlet, 


Portugal: Women in 


Prison, costs 1s 3d, including postage, 
from RCPA, 30 Benson Road, London 
S.E.23. 


announced, and grants were made to 
various projects in the field of peace 
research and action, including £2,000 to 
the International Confederation for Dis- 
armament and Peace for its peace 
infarmation service 


Periodicals seminar 


The IPB conference was followed last 
weekend by a peace periodicals seminar 
- believed to be the first of its kind to 
have been held - attended by about 25 
people. The seminar was of an informal 
character, and was attended by staff- 
members of numerous periodicals, rang- 
ing from the highly political Bulletin of 
the World Council of Peace to Recon- 
ciliation Quarterly. 


The concluding communiqué - possibly 
the shortest ever produced from _an 
international gathering - was a_ fine 
specimen of journalistic brevity, but the 
range of discussion in the seminar itself 
was considerable. 


Per Eide, from a large printing firm in 
Bergen, spoke about the importance of 
using different printing techniques 
properly - and recommended that smaller 
peace publications should fold up oF 
merge with others. Harry Mister, Peace 
News business manager, Robin Flor, 
Peace News designer, and myself, spoke 
about selling, designing, and editing re- 
spectively, 


A special sub-committee produced some 
recommendations for practical co-opera- 
tion between peace periodicals, and Tor 
Bjerkmann of Paz, the successful Nor- 
wegian monthly magazine, added some 
proposals for a peace news agency. 
Some of the recommendations made are 
to be considered and possibly imple- 
mented in the course of the coming 
year, and a further seminar is planned. 
Sa ph rT 


13th Pugwash 


The thirteenth Pugwash conference will 
take place at Karlovy Vary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, during the week beginning on 
September 13. It will be preceded by a 
smaller preparatory meeting in Prague 
starting on September 9. 


As in previous years, the main business 
of the conference will be disarmament 
and world security. Altogether about 90 
scientists from 20 countries will be 
present. 


The questions to be taken up by the 
conference include: measures for re- 
ducing tensions and the dangers of war; 
current status of proposals for arms 
limitation; progress towards comprehen- 
sive disarmament; problems of collec- 
tive security; aims and methods for 
peaceful collaboration among nations, 
including the long term consequences 
of disarmament for science and tech- 
nology. 


Peace men move 


Niels Mathiesen has resigned his post as 
secretary of the International Peace 
Bureau, Geneva, and is shortly to start 
Work at the Columbusfonden in Den- 
mark. 


Tony Smythe, co-secretary of the War 
Resisters’ International, is leaving his 
post to take up work at the Scott Bader 
Commonwealth, Northants. 
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